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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Clever  But  Not  Common  Sense 

We  often  hear  that  a  sales  promotion  program  is 
clever;  that  merchandising,  accounting  and  operation 
methods  are  clever.  Because  they  are  clever  we  often 
find  people  believeing  that  they  are  practical,  effec¬ 
tive  and  right.  They  may  not  represent  good  common 
sense.  In  fact,  we  are  learning  that  many  of  them 
do  not. 

Thomas  Paine  in  his  appeal  to  common  sense  in 
the  handling  of  the  American  Colonies,  which  was 
published  in  1776,  said,  “I  offer  nothing  more  than 
simple  facts,  plain  arguments  and  common  sense,  and 
have  no  other  preliminaries  to  settle  with  the  reader 
than  that  he  will  divest  himself  of  prejudice  and 
suffer  his  reason  and  his  appearance  to  determine 
for  themselves;  that  he  will  put  on,  or  rather  that 
he  will  not  put  off,  the  true  character  of  the  man  and 
generously  enlarge  his  views  beyond  the  present  day”. 

The  present  Tariff  Bill,  (H.  R.  2667),  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  is  a  clever  piece 
of  work.  Mr.  Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman  of  our 
Tariff  Committee,  who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  present  the  Association's  point 
of  view,  made  an  effective  appeal  when  he  said, 
“What  we  need  is  more  common  sense”.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Bill  represents  an  attempt  to  do  by 
subterfuge  what  the  people  would  rebel  against  if  it 
were  done  openly. 

Thomas  Paine  may  be  referred  to  again  when  he 
pointed  out  that  what  is  needed  is  time  to  reveal 
what  is  covered  by  cleverness.  Time  will  make  con¬ 
verts. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  outlined 
the  position  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  reference  to  tariff  revision.  At  that  time 
we  made  it  quite  clear  that  this  Association,  made 
up  of  progressive  American  merchants,  is  genuinely 
interested  in  American  made  products;  and  that  they 
have  fostered  “Made  in  L.  S.  A.”  campaigns  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  encouraging  the  sale  of  domestic 
manufactured  merchandise.  We  pointed  out  also 
that  as  purchasing  agents  for  the  consumer  they  are 
obliged  to  shop  the  markets  of  the  world  for  new  and 
novel  lines  of  merchandise  which  their  customers 


require.  This  amounts  however  to  only  5%  of  their 
total  sales  volume.  In  that  issue,  we  indicated  that 
the  Association  is  opposed  to  United  States  or  Ameri¬ 
can  valuation  as  a  basis  for  determining  duties  be¬ 
cause  such  valuation  would  injure  our  foreign  trade, 
would  increase  the  uncertainties  with  which  this 
small  percentage  of  merchandise  would  be  imported, 
and  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  operate;  that 
there  is  no  serious  undervaluation  in  the  invoices  of 
goods  imported  as  the  proponents  of  these  methods 
allege,  and  that  the  complete  revision  or  any  radical 
change  in  tariff  legislation  has  always  been  followed 
by  general  unsettlement  of  business  in  this  country. 
Our  Tariff  Committee  presented  a  brief  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  reviewed  at  length 
these  points  of  view. 

The  Bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  as  it  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate,  contains  several 
administrative  features  which  are  objectionable  to 
retail  merchants.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill  (Section 
402-B)  authorizes  the  appraiser  to  determine  arbitra¬ 
rily  the  valuation  base  and  provides  no  appeal  from 
the  appraiser’s  decision  other  than  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  an  administrative  officer  of  the 
Government. 

This  provision  affords  no  judicial  review  on  the 
subject  of  valuation  base.  Such  review  has  always 
been  a  privilege  enjoyed  In  the  past. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bill  (Section  102-E) 
affords  great  opportunity  for  error  on  the  part  of  the 
appraiser  and  would  make  it  well-nigh  impossible 
for  appraisers  to  determine  the  estimated  value  of 
the  shipment,  because  of  difference  in  price,  simi¬ 
larity  of  merchandise,  question  of  what  determines 
the  principal  market  for  the  commodity  and  the 
usual  wholesale  quantities.  All  of  these  are  factors 
which  enter  into  the  definition  of  the  United  States 
value  as  contained  in  the  Bill  and  must  be  determined 
by  the  appraiser. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Bill  (Section  336)  provides 
that  the  President  of  the  Unite*!  States,  after  an  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  ma«le,  may  proclaim  that  the 
valuation  base  of  any  eommodity  may  be  changed  to 
the  American  Selling  Price. 

This  would  result  in  merely  increasing  the  amount 
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of  duty  on  imports  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided 
for  in  the  Tariff  Bill. 

This  is  a  clever  hill;  it  is  not  common  sense. 

The  Association  is  in  sympathy  with  an  adequate 
tariff  as  well  as  other  measures  which  will  promote 
the  prosperity  of  American  industry,  which  will  give 
proper  employment  to  American  labor  and  maintain 
the  buying  power  of  the  American  people  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  America  depends.  While  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  directed  its  attention  to  any  specific 
schedules  in  the  Tariff  Bill,  it  has  strongly  urged 
that  schedules  should  be  revised  only  on  the  basis 
of  careful  study  of  the  economic  conditions  involved. 

This  Tariff  Bill  now  before  the  Senate  does  not 
provide  for  this  study,  but  as  Mr.  LeBoutillier  point¬ 
ed  out,  it  would  bring  about  substantial  increases  in 
the  duties  simply  by  changing  the  base  from  foreign 
to  United  States  value. 

This  is  a  clever  method,  but  certainly  one  cannot 
say  it  is  common  sense. 

Elsewhere  in  The  Bulletin,  we  publish  the  brief 
which  Mr.  LeBoutillier  presented  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  question  today,  we  believe  our  mem¬ 


bers  will  be  anxious  to  give  it  their  careful  consider¬ 
ation. 

We  have  received  in  the  course,  of  the  past  week, 
telegrams  from  members  all  over  the  country  point¬ 
ing  out  that  they  are  in  complete  accord  with  the 
position  which  the  Association’s  Tariff  Committee 
has  taken.  These  telegrams  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  report  containing  the  testimony  of  Mr.  LeBoutil¬ 
lier.  It  is  necessary  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
progressive  merchants  of  the  country  be  made  known 
not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

If  we  want  to  see  written  what  Mr.  LeBoutillier  has 
so  well  called  a  “common  sense”  Tariff  Bill,  there  is 
need  for  sane  thought  on  the  part  of  every  one — legis¬ 
lators,  manufacturers,  merchants,  farmers,  bankers 
and  consumers. 


Resolution  Adopted  on  Silk  Weighting  June  18  1929 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  on  June  18, 
1929,  Mr.  Edwin  Marks,  vice-president  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Frank  Stutz,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Association’s  Testing  Laboratory,  who  are 
the  Association’s  representatives  on  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  silk  weighting  presented  a  report  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  to  date  in  arriving  at 
a  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  retailers  throughout  the  country  to  demand 
that  vendors  state  on  the  invoice  the  amount  of 
weighting  in  silk  garments  and  fabrics  and  urging 
them  to  refuse  to  accept  merchandise  weighted  in 
excess  of  the  standards  originaUy  established  and 
adopted  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and 
which  was  tentatively  accepted  by  eleven  other 
national  associations  until  the  technical  committee 
has  established  new  standards  as  result  of  laboratory 
research  and  these  new  standards  have  been  approved 
as  result  of  a  Trade  Practice  Conference  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  which  is  expected  to  be  held 
in  September,  1929. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


“WHEREAS,  the  practice  of  weighting  silk  fabrics 
excessively  has  become  acute  and  widespread  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  and 

“WHEREAS,  this  practice  has  resulted  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  merchandise  whfeh  has  been 
unserviceable  to  the  American  consuming  public  as 
well  as  a  source  of  annoyance  and  complaint  on  the 
part  of  leaders  of  the  silk  industry,  garment  manu¬ 
facturers,  maintenance  industries,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  ; 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  urge 
all  member  stores  of  the  Association  and  all  other 
progressive  retailers  engaged  in  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  fabricated  of  silk  to  demand  that  their  vendors 
state  on  invoices  the  amount  of  weighting  contained 
in  such  merchandise  and  that  in  no  case  shaU  the 
amount  of  weighting  exceed  the  standards  originaUy 
established  and  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Silk 
Association  of  America  and  which  became  effective 
on  January  15th,  1929,  and 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board 
urge  that  retailers  shall  refuse  to  accept  merchandise 
from  vendors  weighted  in  excess  of  the  standards  orig¬ 
inally  established  and  approved  by  the  Silk  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  until  new  standards  shall  have  been 
established  as  the  results  of  scientific  research  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Joint  Technical  Committee 
on  Silk  Weighting  and  such  new  standards  shall  have 
been  approved  at  a  Trade  Practice  Conference  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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Earned  Income  Credit 

Report  of  Taxation  Committee 

C.  B.  Clabk.  Chairman  Taxation  Committee 
H.  J.  Guckenberger.  President.  Hanke  Rrothers  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Jay 
Iglauer,  Treasurer.  The  Halle  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  John  Jackson, 
General  Superintendent.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Ernest  Katz, 
Executive  Vice-President  and  Controller.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc..  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Archibald  MacLeish.  Controller,  Carson.  Pirie,  Scott  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  O.  Sampson.  Treasurer.  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Maurice 
Wrigley.  Treasurer.  Jordan  Marsh  Comf»any.  Boston.  Mass. 


At  the  February  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  there  was  a  resolution 
passed  asking  the  Taxation  Committee  to  study 
the  present  ta.x  situation  and  formulate  the  policy  of 
the  Association. 

Because  of  the  publicity  drive  of  Hearst  and  other 
papers.  Secretary  Mellon’s  recent  radio  talk  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  announcement,  all  in  advocacy  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  earned  income  credit,  it  was  the  first 
study  of  the  Committee. 

No  public  announcement,  either  by  newspapers,  or 
Secretary'  Mellon,  or  President  Hoover,  as  to  how  credit 
should  be  extended,  has  been  made. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  raising  of  the  limitation,  which 
is  now  $^,000.  to  a  higher  amount,  would  give  no 
relief  to  those  whose  earned  income  is  $30,000  or  less. 
Consequently  the  conclusion  was  forced  that  in  order 
to  increase  the  credit  on  the  smaller  amounts  of 
earned  income,  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  two 
things :  First,  that  amount  which  by  paragraph  3.  defin¬ 
ition  A,  of  Section  31.  sets  $5,000  as  the  amount  which 
shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  earned  income  regard¬ 
less  of  source.  The  Committee  decided  that  fairness, 
equity,  and  the  welfare  of  people  of  small  means,  yet 
who  have  to  pay  some  income  tax,  would  justify  the 
raising  of  this  limit  to  $10,000.00.  Second,  that  the 
credit  of  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  earned  income  should 
be  raised  in  a  scale  graduating  downward  as  the  actual 
earning  increases  in  amount,  on  the  theory  that  as  in¬ 
come  increases,  need  of  relief  decreases. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  the  high  salaried 
official  of  a  corporation  can  actually  earn  the  seemingly 
excessive  salary  he  is  paid,  .^t  the  same  time,  it  did  not 
believe  it  possible  that  the  Congress  would  allow  a 
credit  based  on  unlimited  salaries.  After  careful  study, 
it  adopted  the  following  graduated  schedule  which  it 
proposes  more  because  it  discloses  the  principle  of 
graduation  in  which  the  Committee  believes,  than  be¬ 
cause  the  schedule  itself  is  correct,  either  in  the  amounts 
to  which  the  rate  shall  l>e  app»lied.  or  in  the  rates  them¬ 
selves  : 


Earned  Income  Tax  Before  Rate  of  Amount  of  Pereentaqe 
Earned  Income  Credit  Credit  Of  Credit 
Credit 


On  30.000  $1.08.=; 

Frf)ni  ,30,000  to  50.000  5.085 
”  .50.000  to  7.5.000  10.315 

”  75.000  to  100.000  16.265 


33-l/37r  $662  .3.3-l/.3f/c 

25%  1.4.37  28% 

15%  2.221  21-3^% 

10%  2.816  17-1/3% 


This  schedule  is  figured  on  a  typical  case  of  a  married 
man  without  dependents,  having  therefore  an  exemp¬ 
tion  of  $3,500.  The  percentage  which  will  apply  in 
cases  of  individual  taxpayers  at  the  various  steps  in 
earned  income,  will  vary  with  his  domestic  situation, 
whether  he  is  unmarried,  married  with  no  dependents, 
or  married  with  dependents,  and  it  will  vary  with  the 
number  of  dependents. 

It  is  believed  that  the  principle  of  a  reduction  in 
credit  as  ability  to  pay  increases  by  greater  amount  of 
salary  received,  is  vividly  disclosed  in  this  schedule. 

Possibility  of  a  Reduction  of  the  Corporation  Tax 
Fixed  Now  at  12  Per  Cent 

The  Treasury  Department  has  admitted  that  in  the 
future  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  to  10  pier  cent,  and 
when  the  budget  can  be  balanced  with  a  corporate  rate 
of  10  per  cent  the  Committee  believes  such  reduction 
should  be  made,  but  not  until  then. 

The  Committee  still  adheres  to  its  position  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  form  of  the  business  all  business  should 
lie  taxed  alike  and  that  there  should  be  a  credit  to  the 
individual  taxpayer  of  such  business  tax  paid  at  the 
source.  This  would  bring  about  an  equalization  of  the 
tax  burden  borne  by  the  ultimate  payer  of  taxes,  in 
contrast  to  the  decided  discrimination  favoring,  first 
the  individual  who  receives  his  income  from  an  ihdivid- 
ual  or  partnership  business,  and  then  varying  to  a 
favoring  of  the  individual  who  receives  his  income 
from  a  corporation.  There  is  no  fi.xed  discrimination 
against  either.  C)ne  year  (»ne  may  l)e  favored,  the  next 
the  other  may  l)e  favored. 

Sales  Taxes 

C)wing  to  the  activity  of  certain  organizations  in 
advocating  a  Federal  Sales  Tax  I^w.  and  particularly 
l»ecause  of  the  activity  of  the  .American  Taxpayer’s 
League,  the  Cc»mmittee  felt  l)ound  to  express  itself  as  to 
the  attitude  proper  for  the  .Association  to  take. 

In  1^20.  in  our  appearance  before  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  we  advocated  a  sales  tax  which  would 
raise  approximately  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  from  corporation  and  individual 
taxes,  as  well  as  customs  and  excise  taxes,  another 
$2,000,000,000  should  be  raised,  the  tax  burden  at  the 
time  l)eing  about  $4,000,000,000.  We  were  in  favor  of 
a  sales  tax  at  that  time  because  of  the  inequity  of  the 
war  and  e.xcess  profits  taxes,  which  were  still  a  part  of 
(Continued  on  page  422) 
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Brief  on 

Administrative  Provisions 
Provided  for  in 
Sections  336, 402-B  and  E 
of  Bill  H.  R.  2667 

Submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the 

Tariff  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman 


To  the  Chairman 
and  Members  of 

THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Gentlemen ; 

This  Brief  expressing  the  position  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Tariff  Bill  now  being  considered  by  your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  filed  in  response  to  the  privilege  afforded  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  that 
those  interested  in  or  affected  by  the  proposed  Tariff 
Bill  make  their  views  known. 

Explanatory  Statement 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  a 
voluntary,  non-profit  organization,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State  and  consisting  of  some 
2500  leading  retail  dry  goods  and  department  stores 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  aims  and  purposes 
of  this  Association  are  indicated  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  its  “Objects”  as  they  appear  in  its  By-Laws : 

OBJECTS 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Association  shall 
be  to  foster  the  retail  store  trades,  including 
dry  goods,  department  and  specialty  stores, 
and  the  interest  and  well-being  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  therein ;  to  reform  abuses  relative  there¬ 
to;  to  secure  freedom  from  unjust  and  un¬ 
lawful  exactions;  to  diffuse  information  as  to 
matters  of  interest  to  the  retail  dry  goods, 
dejiartment  and  sjjecialty  store  trades ;  to  pro¬ 
cure,  where  desirable,  uniformity  and  certain- 
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ty  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  retail 
dry  goods,  department  and  specialty  store 
trades  and  interests  related  thereto;  to  pro¬ 
mote  greater  cooperation  among  retail  dry 
goods,  department  and  specialty  stores ;  to 
foster  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  systems ; 
to  consider  and  concentrate  opinion  upon 
questions  affecting  the  financial,  commercial 
and  other  interests  of  the  members;  and  to 
promote  more  friendly  intercourse  among 
business  men  engaged  in  the  retail  dry  goods, 
department  and  specialty  stores  trades  and 
between  them  and  those  dealing  with  them. 
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That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
truly  representative  of  the  retail  dry  goods  and  de¬ 
partment  store  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  its  members  are  the  progressive  retail  concerns 
in  any  given  community,  and  that  it  includes  as  mem¬ 
bers.  stores  of  all  sizes  whose  annual  volume  of  trans¬ 
actions  ranges  in  size  from  $30,000  up  to  and  in  excess 
of  $85,000,000,  and  the  aggregate  volume  of  whose 
business  amounts  to  approximately  $4,000,000,000  a 
year,  a  business  which  requires  the  services  of  and 
provides  employment  for  upwards  of  500,000  w’orking 
people. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  stores  referred 
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to  as  “memlier  stores”  are  distinct  and  separately 
owned  enterprises  over  which  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  exercises  no  jiower  of  coercion  or 
control  in  any  sense  or  degree  through  ownership  or  in 
any  other  manner,  but  which  operate  their  own  enter¬ 
prises  in  a  wholly  independent  and  comj)etitive  manner. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  does  not 
import  or  purchase  merchandise  for  its  members  either 
here  or  abroad  nor  in  any  way  dictate,  suggest  or  ex¬ 
change  prices.  The  Association  is  simply  a  medium 
for  aiding  in  the  development  of  better  distributive 
methods  and  for  the  fostering  of  the  retail  drj'  goods 
craft  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  excerpt  from  its 
By-Laws. 

The  Association  s  Interest  in 
American  Products 

It  is  worthy  of  note  furthermore  that  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  .•\ssociation  a  very  small  proportion 
only  do  any  direct  importing,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  more  than  95%  of  the  merchandise  sold  in  mem¬ 
ber  stores  is  of  .\merican  manufacture  purchased  in 
home  markets. 

As  proof  of  the  keen  interest  of  the  .\ssociation  and 
its  members  in  promoting  domestic  pnxluction  and  in 
creating  consumer  demand  for  domestic  gixjds.  refer¬ 
ence  is  here  made  to  a  campaign  which  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  initiated  and  conducted 
in  1924-1925  which  included  the  following  activities; 

1.  The  week  of  February  7th  to  14th,  1925 
was  designated  as  “Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

Week”. 
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2.  The  Assixiation  supplied  member  stores 
with  a  selling  plan  for  domestic  manufac¬ 
tured  merchandise  for  each  day  of  the 
week. 

3.  It  supplied  member  stores  with  a  number 
of  typical  headlines  for  “Made  in  U.  S. 

A.”  advertisements  to  be  used  in  local 
papers  in  the  hundreds  of  communities 
where  these  stores  are  doing  business. 

4.  It  supplied  member  stores  with  a  series 
of  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.  ”  editorials  for 
publication  in  connection  with  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Week”. 

5.  It  encouraged  and  helped  member  stores  to 
plan  effective  window  and  interior  displays 
featuring  American  made  products. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  campaign  to  promote  “Made 
in  U.  S.  A.”  products  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Tribute 
to  American  Industries — Promotion  Plzms  with  Read¬ 
ing  References  and  Historical  Data  for  a  Campaign  of 
Recognition  to  American  Made  Goods”.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  was  widely  distributed  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  it  is  generally  used 
by  retailers  throughout  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  information  regarding  the  promotion  of  American 
Made  Products. 

The  Association  Favors  Adequate 
Protection  For  American  Industry 

It  is  therefore  obvious  from  the  organization  and 
activities  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  that  it  is  interested  in,  and  advocates,  an  adequate 
tariff  as  well  as  other  measures  which  will  serve  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  American  Industry,  to  the 
end  that  American  Labor  may  be  fully  and  profitably 
employed  and  that  the  consuming  power  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation 
depends  shall  be  maintained  and  increased. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  at  this  time  to  call 
specific  attention  to  the  repeated  instances  in  the  past 
where  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
gone  on  record  in  support  of  the  American  system  of 
protection  to  industry,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  rates. 

Scope  of  Brief 

The  scope  of  this  Brief  is  confined  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  provisions  contained  in  Sections  336  and  402-B 
and  402-E  entitled  “  Equalization  of  Competitive  Con¬ 
ditions”,  “Finality  of  Appraiser’s  Decision”,  and 


“United  States  Value",  respectively. 

The  opposition  to  the  administrative  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  these  sections  comes  from  a  body  of  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants,  large  and  small,  whose  interests  are  un¬ 
deniably  here  in  the  United  States  and  who  are  keenly 
conscious  that  their  prosperity  and  well-being  are  in¬ 
extricably  interwoven  with  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people  and  who  depend  on  the  one 
hand  upon  American  manufacturers  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  commodities  in  which  they  deal,  and  on  the  other 
hand  upon  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  for  their  very 
existence. 

Section  402-B:  Finality 
of  Appraiser  s  Decision 

The  American  merchants,  owners  of  2500  stores, 
comprising  the  membership  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Section 
402-B  of  the  proposed  Tariff  Bill  which  provides  that 
“Any  decision  of  the  appraiser  that  the  foreign  value 
or  export  value,  or  both,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  in 
any  administrative  or  judicial  proceedings”,  and  further 
provides  for  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  apprais¬ 
er  as  to  the  valuation  basis  other  than  a  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  decision  by  this 
Section  will  be  “final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties 
in  any  administrative  or  judicial  proceedings,  and  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  is  to  be  determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  therewith”. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  administrative  provisions  men¬ 
tioned  above  for  the  following  reasons : 

/.  Affords  No  Opportunity 
For  Judicial  Review 

Under  tariff  laws  since  1890  we  had  the  right  of 
judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  appraisers  in  the 
matter  of  valuation.  Under  the  Fordney-McCumber 
Act  the  decision  of  the  appraiser  as  to  basis  of  valua¬ 
tion  was  subject  to  review  by  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  and  his  decision  was  reviewable 
by  three  judges  of  that  Court,  sitting  as  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Court,  and  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Under  the  Tariff  Bill  now  being  considered  by  your 
committee  no  appeal  to  the  courts  as  to  the  method  of 
appraisement  is  permitted ;  in  fact,  no  full  review  other 
than  that  of  an  administrative  official  is  possible,  the 
Courts  being  limited  to  a  purely  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  whether  they  agree  with  the  findings 
of  the  law  or  not. 

This  provision  is  contrary  to  the  principles  upon 
{Continued  on  page  400 j 
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There  is  perhaps  no  pastime  so  old  as  that  of  try¬ 
ing  to  find  some  one  on  whom  we  can  blame  our 
failures — some  alibi  for  our  mistakes.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  store  this  pastime  is  given  plenty  of  opjiortunity 
for  exercise,  especially  as  l)etween  the  merchandise  and 
sales  promotion  divisions. 

When  the  Test  Conies — When  the  president  of  a 
department  store  in  a  recent  staff  meeting  asked  each 
of  the  executives  to  state  briefly  his  function,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  explained  his  function  as  that  of 
getting  merchandise  into  the  store  and  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  stated  that  it  was  his  function  to  get  it 
out.  Literally  that  is  the  function  of  each,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  such  playing  rules,  unless  broadly  inter¬ 
preted,  do  not  cover  all  of  the  pijints  of  the  game. 

So  long  as  merchandise  flows  in  and  out  of  the  store 
according  to  a  reasonable  schedule,  the  two  divisions 
ojierate  smoothly  and  the  responsibility  of  neither  is 
questioned.  But  when  the  flow  is  retarded — when  sales 
fall  off,  or  when  the  merchandise  has  to  be  sold  at  a 
markdown,  or  with  increased  advertising  costs,  the  real 
relationship  between  the  two 
divisions  comes  to  light  and 
the  degree  of  cooperative 
effort  is  tested. 

Although  most  businesses 
have  attempted  to  set  iq) 
some  form  of  organization 
chart  and  to  place  definite 
responsibility  for  the  per¬ 
forming  of  functions,  the 
dividing  line  lietween  the 
responsibility  for  getting 
merchandise  into  the  store 
and  for  getting  it  out  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  merchandising  div¬ 
ision  jierformed  practically 
the  entire  function  of  buying 
and  .selling.  With  the  change 
of  customer  shopping  habits, 
however,  and  the  resultant 
enijihasis  which  had  to  be 
placed  on  selling,  the  sales 
promotion  function  has  in¬ 
creased  in  importance — ^tak¬ 
ing  a  place  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  chart  of  most  stores 
practically  on  a  i>ar  with  the 
merchandising  division. 

Defining  Limits  of  Re¬ 
sponsibility  —  The  natural 
tendency  in  a  functional  type 
of  organization  is  to  give 
definite  responsibility  to  the 
different  functional  heads  for 


the  performance  of  certain  functions  and  to  set  up 
.somewhat  definite  limits  of  authority,  so  as  to  properly 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  different  divisions. 

In  some  organizations,  the  lines  of  responsibility 
and  limits  of  authority  are  given  a  too  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  with  the  result  that  walls  or  barriers  are  thrown 
around  each  division,  .so  that  there  is  unit  or  individual 
action,  rather  than  team  or  cooperative  action. 

It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  marginal  authority  and 
resjxmsibility  that  the  efficiency  and  the  output  of  an 
organization  are  measured.  The  average  merchandis¬ 
ing  staff  can  assemble  an  excellent  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise — buy  from  the  liest  sources  and  keep  the  stocks 
reasonalily  comjilete.  Likewise,  the  average  sales  pro¬ 
motion  division  does  a  rea.sonably  gcxKl  job  of  telling 
the  public  alxiut  the  merchandise  which  is  in  stcKk — but 
it  is  the  exceptional  store  that  does  a  good  job  of  de¬ 
termining  just  what  the  public  will  buy  most  readily — 
seek  out  the  liest  sources  of  supply  and  back  up  demand 
with  complete  and  well  balanced  stocks. 

It  has  iieen  clearly  demonstrated  by  long  e.xperietice 
that  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  profitable  disposal 
of  merchandise  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered  before  the 
merchandise  has  lieen  pur¬ 
chased.  Chi  the  other  hand, 
the  l)est  sales  promotion  plans 
are  ineffective,  unless  they 
are  made  with  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  and 
ideas  which  are  available  to 
back  them  up. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  the  same  store  a  strong 
merchandising  staff  and  a 
strong  promotional  division, 
but.  because  of  lack  of  coor¬ 
dination,  there  is  a  mediocre 
performance  on  the  part  of  a 
store  as  a  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  examples  of  a  highly 
.successful  organization  with¬ 
out  out.standing  heads  in 
either  division. 

There  is  in  every  organi¬ 
zation,  just  so  much  execu¬ 
tive  energy  to  be  used  in  the 
operation  of  that  business. 
The  output  of  the  business 
depends  entirely  upon  how 
that  energy  is  used.  If  a 
definite  course  of  action  is 
planned,  so  that  all  forces 
are  harnessed  and  are  made 
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to  pull  in  the  same  direction,  certainly  better  results  will 
be  accomplished,  than  if  some  forces  are  exerting  them¬ 
selves  at  a  tangent.  There  is  no  better  example  of  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
than  in  a  retail  store. 

Trading  Down  Due  Laregly  to  Lack  of  Cooperation 

There  is  strong  evidence  tnat  the  whole  trading  down 
movement  which  most  stores  throughout  the  country 
ex^ierienced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  some  time  ago, 
was  the  result  ot  lack  of  cooperatioai — between  the 
merchandise  and  sales  promotion  divisions  and  between 
the  retail  store  and  the  manufacturer.  As  a  means  of 
increasing  sales,  demand  was  stimulated  by  forceful 
advertising — price  was  made  the  major  appeal  with  the 
result  that  the  buying  division  had  to  go  into  the  markets 
and  search  out  merchandise  which  would  sell  at  a  price 
— lower  and  lower  until  economic  forces  indicated  that 
the  bottom  had  been  reached  and  the  trading-up  move¬ 
ment  was  begun. 

The  reason  I  feel  that  the  trading  down  movement 
w'as  due  largely  to  lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
merchandising  and  sales  promotion  divisions,  is  because 
just  as  soon  as  these  divisions  developed  a  definite 
plan  of  action,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  better 
merchandise  could  be  sold  just  as  easily  as  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  was  bought  to  be  sold  at  a  price.  In  other 
words,  just  as  soon  as  the  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion  divisions  got  together,  as  soon  as  they  de- 
sided  on  a  definite  course  of  action  and  Ixiught  and  sold 
to  a  predetermined  plan — there  was  in  almost  every 
instance  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  store’s  prestige  and 
a  consequent  rise  in  sales  and  profits. 

All  of  you  have  in  mind  right  now  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  of’  stores  which  are  still  operating  with  the  two 
divisions  as  separate  units,  buying  and  then  selling  with 
no  jiossibility  of  determining  just  whose  responsibility 
it  is  when  a  considerable  jHirtion  of  the  merchandise 
has  to  lie  sold  at  a  loss.  And  again,  most  of  you  have 
seen  a  store  go  through  the  period  of  transformation — 
either  by  changing  executives  or  by  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  merchandise. 

The  Personal  Equation — There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  liack  of  most  success  or  failures,  there  lies  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem,  a  spirit  or  attitude  of  cooperation  or  of 
lack  of  cooperation.  This  was  given  definite  voice  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  store  owners  of  a  group  of  large 


department  stores  after  a  careful  and  detailed  analysis 
of  a  number  of  their  more  serious  problems. 

Let  me  give  you  a  more  definite  reason  for  my  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  personal  equation  is  back  of  most  suc¬ 
cesses  or  failures.  Some  time  ago,  an  executive  from 
a  large  department  store — known  nationally  for  its  pro¬ 
gressive  and  profitable  operation —  was  approached  by 
a  competing  store,  which  was  not  so  successful  in  its 
operations,  and  induced  to  change  positions. 

In  the  first  meeting  with  the  executives  of  the  new 
store,  this  man  was  asked  to  explain  the  magic  wand 
which  his  former  employer  appeared  to  possess.  Was 
it  buying  jwwer?  Was  it  the  selling  or  advertising  pol¬ 
icy?  Just  why — with  comparable  executives,  compar¬ 
able  location  and  in  all  outward  respects  of  equal 
strength  did  his  former  store  so  far  outdistance  its 
competitors?  The  answer  was  simple  and  direct —  it 
was  “teamwork”. 

The  buying  advantage  was  negligible.  The  quality  of 
executives  w’as  comparable.  The  problem  was  simple — 
one  of  cooperation  between  the  different  departments. 
This  weaker  store  had  continued  to  bid  high  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  executives  of  this  more  successful  competition, 
hoping  to  strengthen  itself  thereby.  This  is  just  one 
example.  You  could  multiply  it  indefinitely.  We  have 
all  intended  to  go  out  and  search  for  a  new  man  when 
things  did  not  go  well  within  our  organization,  rather 
than  harness  the  forces  within  our  organization  and 
direct  them  toward  a  common  objective.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  give  emphasis  to  the  theme  of  this  Convention 
and  to  urge  each  of  you  to  enter  into  an  open  and  f  rank- 
discussion  of  your  problems. 

Cwperation  is  a  psychological  problem,  rather  than  a 
physical  one,  and  that  is  why  a  Joint  Convention  of  this 
kind  offers  the  l>est  possible  means  of  bringing  to  light 

those  mental  inhibitions  which  most  of  us  possess _ 

those  little  tendencies  to  be  biased  and  to  stimulate 
individual  effort,  rather  than  cooperative  effort. 

Our  most  vital  problem  in  retailing  is  that  of  evalua¬ 
tion  and  controlling  the  personal  equation.  W'e  attack 
our  physical  problems— the  layout  of  our  doors,  the 
appearance  of  our  advertising,  the  quality  and  assort¬ 
ment  of  our  merchandise— but  our  problems  of  human 
relationship  we  avoid,  because  they  are  less  tangible, 
and  because  we  cannot  so  definitely  measure  the  results 
of  our^  efforts.  If  this  Convention  does  nothing  more 
than  give  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  cooperation, 
it  will  have  made  a  worthy  accomplishment. 


Proceedings 

Traffic  Group — Tenth  Annual  Convention 


A  reference  book  (approximately  300  pages) — con-^ 
taining  definite,  concrete  information  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  transportation,  receiving,  marking  and  stock- 
keeping  exjjenses.  This  record  of  the  Traffic  Group’s 
Tenth  Annual  Convention,  sets  forth  modern  systems 
and  procedures,  enabling  you  to  make  worth  while 
comparison  with  those  in  effect  in  your  store. 

It  includes  important  final  reports  on  three  studies : 
“Drayage  Arrangements,  Conditions  and  Rates,” 
“Marking  and  Remarking  of  Rapid  Price-Changing 


Merchandise,”  and  “Centralized  Stockrooms”.  These 
were  prepared  by  special  committees  for  the  Convention 
and  for  the  members. 

Among  other  important  topics  presented  are :  “The 
Application  of  Scientific  Personnel  Procedure  in  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department”,  “Part  Time  Use  of  Salespeople  in 
Merchandise  Marking”,  “Foreign  and  Domestic  Traffic 
Problems  in  Importing”,  and  “How  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  Can  Help  Reduce  Stock  Shortages”. 

The  price  is  $4.75  to  members  of  the  Association  or 
any  of  its  Associate  Groups. 
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Coordination  and  Planning  Stressed 

At  the  Joint  Convention  of  Merchandise 
and  Sales  Promotion  Managers,  June,  1929 

A  Summary  of  Important  Speeches 

Editorial  Note:  The  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  containing  a  full 
report  of  all  sessions  and  discussions  will  soon  be  ready.  Price  to  members 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  will  be  $3.00.  To  non-members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
$6.00. 


TH.\T  the  subject  chosen  for  the  First  Joint  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
is  of  vital  interest  to  merchants  today,  was  evidenced 
by  the  enthusiastic  attendance  at  the  two-day  session 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  on  June  20  and 
21.  Over  seven  hundred  were  present. 

Need  of  Co-ordination — It  was,  indeed,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  imperative  need  for  such  co-ordination,  in 
all  the  functions  of  retail  selling,  that  the  program  for 
this  convention  was  framed;  more  especially  since, 
today,  the  keynote  of  retailing  is  fashion,  which  re¬ 
quires,  as  never  before,  the  closest  cooperation  of  every 
part  of  the  store’s  mechanism  and  personnel  to  present 
adequately  the  style  message  to  the  public. 

Beginning  with  the  addresses  of  welcome  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  Convention.  Mrs.  Lois  Black 
Hunter.  Hahn  Department  Stores.  New  York,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  and  Peter  V. 
Bouterse,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company.  Newark,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and  con¬ 
tinuing  throughout  the  entire  convention  proceedings, 
the  keynote  of  Coordination  and  Planning  was  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  to  the  audience. 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  President,  Lasalle  &  Koch  Com¬ 
pany.  Toledo,  Ohio,  reiterated  the  theme  in  his  s]>eech 
at  the  opening  session,  under  the  title  “The  Importance 
of  Coordinated  Activities’’.  He  defined  the  function  of 
the  stores  merchandise  manager  as  that  “of  getting 
goods  into  the  store,  and  that  of  the  sales  promotion 
manager  to  get  them  out’’. 

“But”,  he  said,  “while  most  businesses  have  attenqned 
to  set  up  some  form  of  organization  chart  and  to  place 
definite  responsibility  for  the  performing  of  functions, 
the  dividing  line  between  the  responsibilitv  for  getting 
merchandise  into  the  store  and  for  getting  it  out  is 
very  difficult  to  determine. 

“In  some  organizations  the  lines  of  responsibility 
and  limits  of  authority  are  given  a  too  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  with  the  result  that  walls  or  barriers  are 
thrown  around  each  division,  so  that  there  is  unit  or 
individual  action,  rather  than  team  or  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  marginal  authority  and 
responsibility  that  the  efficiency  and  output  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  are  measured. 

“It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  profitable 
disposal  of  merchandise  has  been  carefully  considered 
before  the  merchandise  has  been  purchased.  On  the 


other  hand,  the  best  sales  promotion  plans  are  ineffec¬ 
tive  unless  they  are  made  with  due  consideration  of  the 
merchandise  and  ideas  which  are  available  to  back  them 
up.” 

In  closing.  Mr.  Koch  urged  the  necessity  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  personal  equation,  and  giving 
emphasis,  in  this  convention,  to  the  importance  of 
cooperation. 

Kenneth  Collins,  Executive  Vice-Pi-esident  and 
Publicity  Director,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  quarrelled  with  the  jxjpular  conception  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  is  news”  and  should  lie  prejiared  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  a  newspaper  writes  its  news — rushing 
it  off  to  the  composing  room  on  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
days’  notice.  When  news  makes  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper,  it  is  because  the  people  concerned  have 
been  played  up  rather  then  the  thing  concerned;  store 
advertising  can  never  successfully  compete  with  such 
types  of  story.  .Veti'j  deals  with  people,  while  adz’ertis- 
ing  deals  zoith  things. 

Therefore,  advertising  should  he  planned  far  ahead ; 
devising  every  possible  appeal  and  possible  dramatic 
use  of  layout  and  art  possibilities,  so  that  our  advertis¬ 
ing  may  have  a  chance  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  news  columns. 

Mr.  Collins  proceeded  to  show  how  such  advance 
planning  and  preparation  of  advertising  could  lie  done, 
and  gave  the  outlines  of  a  practical  method  by.  which 
this  could  be  accomplished. 

Advance  Thinking — In  the  ensuing  discussion, 
Frank  W.  Smith.  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  Philadelphia,  stated  that  ad¬ 
vance  merchandise  planning  is  advance  thinking  and 
not  advance  buying.  He  urged  his  audience  to  avoid 
copying  last  year’s  ways  of  doing  things — errors  in¬ 
cluded. 

William  T.  White,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Hahn 
De]>artment  Stores,  Inc..  New  York,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  how  coordination  could  be  secured,  said 
that  it  was  a  two-way  job,  with  both  merchandise  and 
sales  promotion  manager  working  together  from  the 
very  start.  In  his  opinion,  the  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger’s  plan  should  begin  long  before  the  merchandise 
manager’s  plan. 

Newspaper  Session — “How  can  the  stores  secure 
l)etter  editoriid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
papers?”  was  the  somewhat  challenging  theme  of  the 
first  individual  session  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion. 
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Edward  R.  Mitton,  Director  and  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  stated  the  point 
of  view  of  the  stores :  In  his  opinion,  })Oth  newspapers 
and  stores  are  servants  of  the  public;  and  yet  there  is 
a  deplorable  lack  of  understantling  of  the  closeness  of 
the  bond  l)etween  them,  as  integral  portions  of  the  great 
structure  of  distribution. 

What  the  average  newspaper  needs  today,  he  said, 
is  just  what  the  average  department  store  has  just 
installed — a  stylist,  to  overcome  its  present  greatest 
lack — its  ability  to  apfieal  to  the  modern  woman.  And 
he  was  glad  to  learn  that  one  of  the  great  newspajxir 
chains  of  the  country  had  recently  hired  stylists  for  at 
least  two  of  its  leading  units.  In  closing,  Mr.  Mitton 
urged  the  need  of  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
common  ground  on  which  the  department  stores  and 
newspapers  stand  in  promoting  the  business  life  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Business  Manager  of  The  Sun, 
New  York,  stating  the  newspaper’s  side  of  the  ca.se, 
said  that  a  newsjjaper's  advertising  columns  are  mer¬ 
chandise  just  as  a  Paris  gown  or  a  vacuum  cleaner  is 
merchandise ;  and  that  in  buying  advertising  lineage, 
whether  you  shop  on  Park  Avenue  or  Hester  Street, 
you  get  KX)  cents  on  each  dollar  you  sijend. 

“I  say  to  the  merchant;  ‘You  are  an  honest  man: 
you  sell  your  goods  at  fair  prices  and  stand  behind  what 
you  sell’.  All  right,  then  I  go  into  your  store  and  buy 
a  set  of  golf  clubs.  I  don’t  e.xj^ect  and  I  don’t  ask  that 
a  dozen  golf  balls  be  thrown  in  as  a  premium.  The 
same  holds  true  of  a  newspaper.  If  you  are  convinced 
of  its  integrity,  that  it  sells  g(X)d  merchandise,  that  the 
price  is  fair  and  the  treatment  just,  then  you  must  not 
ask  or  expect  any  bonus  or  jiremium  when  you  buy  its 
product”.  Mr.  Friendly  suggested  that  if  a  merchan¬ 
dise  news  service  were  l)eing  considered,  it  be  abso¬ 
lutely  honest  and  fair,  putting  out  its  material  for  what 
it  is  worth,  with  no  effort  to  influence  the  editor  to  use 
it  or  to  inveigle  the  reader  to  wear  or  to  buy. 

William  E.  Haskell,  The  New  York  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune,  in  speaking  further  on  the  subject,  said  that 
important  and  successful  stores  do  not  ask  for  news¬ 
paper,  publicity,  although  400  columns  a  day  of  avail¬ 
able  news,  which  cannot  l)e  used,  comes  every  day  to 
the  city  editor’s  desk.  The  store’s  own  advertising,  he 
said,  is  the  best  merchandise  news. 

Divisional  Meetings — The  large  attendance  and  the 
constructive  discussions  at  the  divisional  meetings  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  gave  a  very  practical 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  by  breaking 
the  major  group  into  smaller  ones  and  intensifying  the 
study  and  discussions  of  the  individual  problems  of 
buying  and  selling. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  more  formal  organization 
of  the  merchandise  executives  in  each  of  the  natural 
merchandise  divisions  of  the  store,  and  for  the  devolp- 
ment  of  a  complete  program  of  study  and  interchange 
of  ideas  by  lines  of  merchandise. 

Piece  Goods — The  piece  goods  divisional  meeting 
presided  over  by  Harold  W.  Brightman,  proved  ex¬ 
ceptionally  interesting  and  constructive.  The  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  as  brought  out  by  discussions 
was  (1)  that  piece  goods  generally  have  not  been  as 
aggressively  promoted  as  many  other  lines  within  the 
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sttjre,  (2)  that  where  stores  have  done  a  real  job  of 
promotion,  a  net  profit  has  resulted,  and  (3)  that  even  1 
though  sales  volume  has  declined  in  the  piece  g(jods 
section,  and  may  continue  to  somewhat  decline,  there 
is  no  reason  why,  with  a  reasonalfle  degree  of  planning 
and  promotions,  a  net  profit  should  not  lie  realized.  The  : 
desirability  and  practicability  of  offering  some  type  of  = 
service  to  the  customer  to  assist  her  in  dressmaking  , 

was  emphasized.  This  service  can  l)e  given  in  the  store  | 

itself,  or  outside  service  may  be  sp<3n.sored.  This  ser¬ 
vice  was  stressed  particularly  in  the  paper  presented  | 
by  H.  M.  Greist  in  which  he  reviewed  the  present 
tendency  in  piece  goods  and  the  constructive  work 
which  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art,  of  which  he  is 
director,  is  doing  in  promoting  piece  goods.  Miss  Anne 
Swainson  gave  si^ecial  emphasis  to  the  importance  of 
style  and  fashions  in  piece  goods,  and  outlined  in  de¬ 
tail  some  of  the  fashion  promotions  which  her  store 
was  dfiing.  Peter  V’.  Bouterse  led  a  very  constructive 
discussion  on  several  prolilems  of  piece  goods  mer- 
chandi.se. 

The  meeting  did  much  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  | 

])iece  g(i(3ds  people  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  | 

it  gave  impetus  to  a  movement  which  is  to  be  desired —  [ 

a  more  intensive  study  of  the  piece  goods  business,  and 
a  protection  of  the  piitential  profit  which  will  always 
be  ]30ssible  in  these  lines  of  merchandise. 

Home  Furnishings  Meeting — Another  division  of 
the  store  which  has  not  been  given  the  proper  empha¬ 
sis,  according  to  many  executives,  is  that  of  home  fur-  * 
nishings.  As  chairman  of  this  divisional  meeting,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Bernhard  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
present  that  the  lines  should  and  will  get  more  attention 
in  the  future.  In  his  keynote  talk  he  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  point  that”  we  stand  today  in  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  style  in  home  furnishings  is  the 
dominating  note  in  our  minds  and  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  the  success  or  failure  of  this  division,  based  upon 
the  consideration  and  attenticjn  that  it  deserves”. 

In  his  address  on  “Imjxjrtance  of  Assortment  Lists”, 
James  Goold  laid  particular  emphasis  upon  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  taking  into  consideration  the  physical  limi¬ 
tations  of  a  department  in  drawing  up  a  buying  plan. 
T(X)  many  stores  set  up  what  they  consider  to  be  an 
ideal  or  model  stock  as  to  price  lines  and  styles,  and 
then  find  themselves  handicapped  by  their  inability  to 
properly  display  it.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
making  the  assortment  list  a  comix)site  of  the  ideas  of 
the  merchandise  manager,  buyer  and  style  advisor. 

Prepacking  of  merchandise  was  given  a  very  logical 
analysis  by  Gerald  Stone  who  weighed  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  much  of  real  value  to  both  store  and  vendor,  if 
the  different  types  of  merchandise  are  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  and  prepacking  logically  applied. 

The  results  of  a  study  on  the  interior  decorating 
department  was  presented  and  discussed  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  a  department  has  much  potential  value 
to  the  home  furnishings  lines  if  properly  organized  and 
administered. 

On  the  whole,  the  home  furnishings  meeting  did  much 
to  bring  these  lines  into  their  proper  status  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  store  and  to  give  impetus  to  further 
study  and  discussion. 

(Continued  on  page  414) 
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Application  of  Mental  Alertness  and  Aptitude  Tests 
in  Employment  of  Department  Store  Personnel 

By  Er.min  L.  Ray,  M.  D.,  Director,  Division  of  Psychiatry  and  Psychology,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Presented  at  Chicaijo  Concurrent  C orti'entions ,  before  the  Personnel  Group 

Illustrated  by  Charts 


INDUSTRY  has  l)een  using  psychological  tests  for 
some  years,  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  results  achieved.  Little,  however,  has  been 
done  in  the  department-store  field,  and,  since  it  offers 
a  unique  problem,  we  present  here  the  procedures  that 
have  been  developed  in  four  years  of  psychological 
testing  in  a  large  department  store. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  department-store  work  gives 
rise  to  many  jobs  which  require  the  possession  of  abili¬ 
ties  depending  on  personality  make-up  rather  than  on 
measureable  capacities.  A  large  proportion  of  our  jobs 
are  in  buying  and  selling  merchandise,  making  adjust¬ 
ments  with  customers,  giving  information  to  customers, 
maintaining  service  to  customers — all  involving  direct 
personal  contacts ;  so  that  out  of  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  employees,  at  least  40  per  cent  are  largely 
dependent  for  their  success  on  their  ability  to  meet 
people  effectively. 

The  influence  of  the  store  business  also  extends  into 
the  non-selling  divisions  and  causes  great  variations 
in  the  routine  of  even  the  simplest  jobs.  If  you  go 
into  a  Ford  factory,  you  can  see  rows  of  men  sitting 
before  similar  machines,  all  performing  the  same  oper¬ 
ation  at  definite  intervals,  but  if  you  go  into  the  mark¬ 
ing  room  of  a  large  store  you  will  see  a  girl  stamping 
prices  on  books,  a  man  placing  tags  on  large  wire 
frames,  another  man  measuring  yard-goods,  two  or 
three  women  pinning  tickets  on  hosiery  by  machine, 
etc.  On  this  job,  wihch  keeps  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people  busy,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  whose 
work  is  really  the  same.  The  only  sameness  that  runs 
throughout  the  organization  is  to  be  found  in  the 
importance  of  personal  contacts-,  but  even  this  varies  in 
degree.  The  whole  structure  of  a  store  is  built  on 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  small  group  in  it,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  personal  effectiveness  of  the  individuals 
it  employs. 

The  unusual  job  conditions  in  the  department  store 
gave  rise  to  the  need  for  a  different  concept  of  employ¬ 
ment  tests  than  that  found  necessary  in  other  organi- 
izations.  This  concept  was  further  modified  by  the 
development  of  psychological  testing  in  conjunction 
with  the  development  of  a  psychiatric  clinic  and  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  technique  in  employment  work.  It  was  realized 
that  while  personality  issues  played  a  very  large  part 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  individuals  at  work,  there 
were  some  special  abilities  fundamental  to  the  effective 
performance  of  certain  jobs.  Psycholopcal  testing 
grew,  therefore,  as  the  tool  by  which  certain  capacities 
and  behavior  patterns  could  be  measured  under  stand¬ 
ard  conditions.  As  a  result,  the  tests  which  have  been 
developed  have  been  used  as  the  means  of  bringing 
out  certain  forms  of  behavior  and  measuring  degrees 
of  achievement  and  performance  which  may  be  used 
as  guides  in  placement. 

Our  test  batteries  and  the  ratings  based  on  them 


may  best  be  compared  to  Seashore’s  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  scores  on  the  musical-ability  tests ;  to  Downey’s 
“psychograph”  for  results  on  the  “will-temperament” 
test.  In  each  case  there  is  an  anlysis  of  degrees  of 
achievement  in  various  performances  rather  than  an 
arbitrary  score  which  permits  of  no  further  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  use.  The  aim  of  our  entire  psychological  test¬ 
ing  program  has  been  twofold :  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  series 
of  measures  of  individual  ability  for  use  in  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  clinic;  (2)  to  develop  adequate  employment 
tests. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  have  divided 
our  psychological  work  into  three  main  parts ;  clinical 
testing,  employment  testing,  and  test  development. 
‘While  there  is  much  overlapping  here,  and  while  the 
work  of  each  unit  is  dependent  on  the  others,  still  it 
will  be  convenient  for  purposes  of  discussion  here  to 
limit  ourselves  to  an  explanation  of  the  testing  pro¬ 
cedure  in  employment. 

The  Staff — The  testing  service  for  the’  Emplo^pient 
Office  has  a  staff  of  four  people — a  psychologist  in 
charge,  two  assistant  psychologists  and  a  messenger 
who  does  miscellaneous  clerical  w'ork  and  scoring  by 
use  of  printed  keys.  The  office  is  equipped  to  take  care 
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of  thirty-five  people  at  a  time.  The  arrangement  of 
the  room  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

As  each  applicant  enters  the  testing  room,  he  carries 
with  him  an  application  blank  on  which  the  employ¬ 
ment  interviewer  has  written  the  name  of  the  job  for 
which  he  is  being  considered.  By  consulting  the  sche¬ 
dule  of  test  batteries  the  examiner  determines  the  tests 
to  be  used  in  each  case  and  takes  them  out  all  at  once, 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  over-looking  any. 
In  order  to  facilitate  testing,  the  applicant  is  seated 
at  a  desk  in  the  section  of  the  room  where  there  are 
others  taking  similar  tests.  He  is  given  his  tests  one 
after  another  and  is  told  in  the  case  of  each  non-time- 
limit  test  to  raise  his  hand  when  he  completes  it.  The 
examiner  watches  closely  to  get  the  exact  finishing  time 
on  her  stopwatch  and  records  this  on  the  paper  in 
minutes  and  seconds.  As  each  test  is  finished,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  places  it  on  the  scoring  table  where  the  messen¬ 
ger  and  one  clerk  are  continually  scoring,  and  group¬ 
ing  papers  according  to  names,  and  preparing  rating 
sheets.  Thus  by  the  time  the  applicant  has  finished  his 
last  test  there  is  only  a  two  or  three  minute  wait  before 
his  report  is  ready  for  him  to  return  to  the  inter¬ 
viewer. 

Variety  of  Work  —  Of  course,  the  amount  and 
variety  of  the  testing  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  needs 
of  the  organization.  Some  days  there  will  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  porters  who  are  not  tested  at  all,  and  other 
days  there  will  be  a  call  for  typist  correspondents  who 
need  careful  individual  testing  and  who  spend  over  an 
hour  in  the  testing  room.  Each  morning  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  psychologist  is  notified  of  the  “Help 
Wanted”  advertisements  inserted  in  that  day’s  papers, 
so  that  she  may  be  prepared  for  the  type  of  testing 
needed.  This  gives  time  for  the  securing  of  extra  type¬ 
writers,  more  test  material,  and  the  like.  There  is  also 
a  daily  flunctuation  in  volume,  starting  with  large 
numbers  of  cases  on  Mondays,  keeping  up  a  fairly  large 
flow  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  and  dropping  off  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  hourly  flow  varies  consider¬ 
ably  also,  usually  not  starting  until  10,  generally  rising 
up  to  11 :30 — staying  at  a  peak  until  1,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  decreasing  until  5  :30.  The  type  of  tests  and  the 
daily  and  hourly  flow  of  cases  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  effective  running  of  such  a  service  as  this  one. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  Employment  Office  arranges 
the  hours  for  hiring  for  various  jobs  in  order  to  spread 
the  work  over  a  longer  period  and  facilitate  its  hand¬ 
ling.  This  can  be  done  only  to  a  limited  extent,  of 
course,  but  such  “staggering”  as  can  be  done  is  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful. 

Reports — The  report  sent  to  the  interviewer  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  used  in  the  clinical  testing  office,  but  is 
arranged  in  outline  as  shown  here.  The  information 
on  this  report  is  copied  on  the  interviewer’s  card  record 
of  each  new  employee  and  the  report  itself  is  sent  up 
to  the  Training  Department  for  use  in  individualized 
training.  No  test  papers  are  kept  in  the  testing  office, 
but  records  of  all  tests  given  are  kept  on  file  cards 
which  furnish  abundant  material  for  establishing  test 
norms  on  the  basis  of  the  frequency  distribution  of 
scores  made.  Further  reference  to  this  phase  of  our 
work  will  be  made  farther  on. 

Job  Conditions — The  development  of  adequate  se¬ 
lection  tests  is  largely  dependent  on  the  conditions  found 


in  the  job  for  which  they  are  needed.  There  are  a  few 
steps  which  are  fundamental  to  the  establishment  of 
good  selection  tests.  These  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  the  job  in  order  to  discover  its 
essential  features  and  the  individual  abilities 
needed  in  order  to  perform  it  successfully. 

Development  of  adequate  criteria  for  meas¬ 
uring  or  judging  success  on  the  job. 

Choice  of  tests  to  measure  necessary  ca¬ 
pacities. 

Administration  of  tests  to  selected  group  of 
workers,  preferably  numbering  thirty  or  more 
individuals. 

Validation  of  test  results. 

Analysis — The  question  of  job  analysis  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  special  abilities  needed  for  success  in  a 
given  job  have  been  treated  so  ofteni  that  it  does  not 
appear  necessary  to  discuss  them  here.  The  next  and 
more  difficult  problem  which  engages  our  attention  is 
the  choice  of  criteria  of  success  on  the  job.  This  is 
a  complex  problem  in  most  cases,  but  appears  to  be 
particularly  difficult  in  department-store  jobs,  due  to 
their  varied  nature.  The  small  number  of  individuals 
on  most  jobs  present  another  difficulty  in  judging 
work.  Among  jobs  requiring  some  8,000  employees 
there  are  only  24  jobs  on  which  more  than  30  individ¬ 
uals  are  employed  and  104  jobs  on  which  between  10 
and  30  people  are  employed.  Since  one  of  these  well- 
manned  jobs  is  the  selling  force  consisting  of  2,200 
l^eople,  and  since  the  total  of  this  whole  group  engaged 
on  jobs  using  30  or  more  workers  is  only  5,300,  it 
is  evident  that  there  are  some  2,700  people  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  busied  on  miscellaneous,  highly  individual¬ 
ized  work.  Even  on  the  jobs  where  there  is  apparent 
uniformity,  analysis  discloses  many  variations. 

Selling  Job  Varies — The  selling  job,  which  might 
appear  to  be  perfectly  analogous  throughout  the  store, 
in  fact  varies  greatly  from  department  to  department. 
Some  jobs  require  only  handing  merchandise  over  the 
counter,  while  others  require  a  high  degree  of  real 
salesmanship.  Adequate  comparable  measures  of 
achievement  are  therefore  very  nearly  impossible  to 
obtain.  Other  groups  performing  similar  functions 
vary  considerably  in  performance — markers  and  stock- 
men,  for  example  handle  such  different  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  as  ladies’  handkerchiefs,  rugs,  and  pictures. 
The  establishment  of  job  criteria  is,  therefore,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  and  lengthy  task. 

Since  all  of  the  research  work  on  tests  has  been  in 
conjunction  with  the  psychiatric  group,  and  since  there 
has  been  a  thorough  inter-relationship  in  the  handling 
of  material  and  study  of  cases,  it  was  possible  to  solve 
to  some  extent  the  problems  referred  to  above.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  department  managers  and  other  organiza¬ 
tion  facilities  have  been  of  help  also.  Wherever  it 
has  appeared  possible  for  us  to  develop  departmental 
records  of  achievement  or  to  establish  any  other  sort 
of  objective  criteria  of  success,  the  department  mana¬ 
ger  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  devising  ways  of 
carrying  out  our  plans  and  of  insuring  their  con¬ 
tinuance.  Production  and  error  records  have  had  to 
be  developed  in  some  instances;  percentage  records,. 
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time  records,  judging  committees,  complaint  records, 
and  the  like  in  others.  These,  together  with  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  worker’s  investigation  of  job  behavior,  have 
proved  invaluable  to  our  work  on  test  development. 

Administration  of  Tests — The  administration  of  the 
tests  is  in  accord  with  the  usual  procedures.  Our  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  developing  a  test  battery  is  to: 

Try  out  a  selected  battery  of  tests  on  a 
miscellaneous  group  in  order  to  work  out  di¬ 
rections,  fore-exercises,  etc. 

Have  one  examiner  give  tests  to  all  individ¬ 
uals  on  job. 

During  this  period  to  criticize  and  to  de¬ 
velop  standard  methods  of  giving  instruc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  test  is  completely  intelligible 
to  the  dullest  applicant.  Our  tests  are,  in  the 
main,  measures  of  special  abilities  rather  than 
of  intelligence  itself,  so  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  applicant  to  make  the  task  fully  under¬ 
stood. 

Develop  standard  objective  methods  of 
scoring  tests  and  establish  the  reliability  of 
the  tests  used. 

Teach  all  examiners  the  same  method  of 
giving  and  scoring  tests. 

After  securing  a  large  number  of  cases, 
establish  norms  on  the  test.  These  are  usually 
based  on  several  hundred  cases  of  applicants 


for  a  job,  including  both  the  employed  and 
the  unemployed.  We  thereby  obtain  a  basis 
of  comparison  between  workers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  population. 

Evaluate  the  test  results  by  checking  against 
such  department  criteria  as  are  available,  or, 
if  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  or  the 
group  too  highly  selected,  by  a  continued  fol¬ 
low-up  program  over  the  course  of  several 
years.  In  this  validation  of  the  tests  several 
methods  may  be  used;  correlation  with  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  of  success,  scatter  diagrams 
showing  the  scores  in  relation  to  departmental 
ratings,  length  of  service  of  new  employees 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  tests,  and  the  like, 
depending  on  the  material  available. 

Furthermore  detailed  discussion  of  the  test  develop¬ 
ment  and  validation  is  better  placed  and  easily  found 
in  numerous  technical  volumes  and  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  here.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  illustrate  our 
procedure  by  describing  the  development  of  selecting 
tests  for  stockmen  in  the  Receiving  Department. 

The  Stockman's  Job — The  stockman’s  job  may  be 
divided  into  3  main  duties — (1)  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  returned  merchandise  to  various  marking 
sections,  (2)  delivery  of  reserve  merchandise  to  the 
selling  floors  according  to  department  manager’s 
written  orders,  (3)  the  arrangement  of  marked  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  stock  shelves.  In  addition  he  is  ex- 


PERFORMANCE  POSITIONS 

Typist 

Otis 

Typing  test 
Cashier 

Cashier’s  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
T  13 

Card-sorting 
I  Till  test 


Correspondent  Typist  BCR 
Otis 
Typing 
Typed  letters 

Driver  D  C  D 
Otis 
Porteus 

Cashier’s  arithmetic 
Ishihara  color-blindness  test 
Driver’s  test  x 

Bureau  of  Adjustments  Tracer  BAT 

Receiving  Order  Filler  R  O  F 
Otis 

Number  cancellation 
Cashier’s  arithmetic 
Address-copying 

Receiving  Checker  R  M  C 
Otis 

Marker’s  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
Address-copying 
Pins 

Stenographer 

Otis 

Stenography  test 


Receiving  Stockman  R  R  K 
Porteus 
Arrangement 
Address-copying 
Receiving  Messenger  R  R  G 
Delivery  Helper  D  C  H 
Merchandise  Checker  M  C 
Otis 

Cash  &  C.  O.  D.  Audits  C  A  S,  C  A  G 
Otis 

Number  cancellation 

Address-copying 

Card-sorting 

Receiving  Marker  R  M  M 
Otis 
Pins 
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pected  to  keep  buyers  informed  of  low  and  out  of 
stock  merchandise  and  must  assist  in  taking  inventory. 
From  the  above  outline  of  the  duties  of  a  stockman  it 
is  evident  that  the  job  is  mainly  one  involving  physical 
activity  and  such  measurable  qualities  as  general  in- 
tellgence,  ability  to  learn  space  relations  and  initiative 
and  ability  for  planning  and  keeping  merchandise  in 
orderly  and  systematic  arrangement.  The  tests  that 
were  developed  for  this  group  then  included: 

The  Porteus  Maze  Tests  of  Intelligence — Inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportion  of  men  already  employed  in  this 
department  had  had  little  or  no  schooling,  either  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
use  a  non-language  test  of  intelligence,  in  making  this 
study.  This  led  to  our  use  of  the  Porteus  Maze  Tests. 
These  consist  of  a  series  of  mazes  graded  in  difficulty 
and  standarized  for  mental  ages  between  3  and  16. 
The  most  valuable  and  outstanding  feature  of  this 
test  series  is  its  high  correlation  with  what  may  be 
called  “social”  intelligence  or  adaptability  as  opposed 
to  “abstract”  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  Otis, 
Binet,  etc. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  in  industry  using 
both  the  Binet  and  the  Porteus  on  groups  of  p>eople 
whose  ability  at  work  could  readily  be  determined.  In 
every  case  the  correlation  cf  the  Porteus  with  industrial 
ability  was  some  6  to  12  ix>ints  higher  than  a  similar 
correlation  with  the  Binet.  The  maze  tests  have  been 
standardized  on  the  basis  of  some  2,200  school  chil¬ 
dren.  The  reliability  of  the  test  was  found  to  be  .95 
as  compared  with  a  coeffiecient  of  .93  found  by  Terman 
for  the  Binet.  From  all  the  foregoing  data  and  many 


other  indications  of  its  value,  we  considered  it  wise 
to  use  the  Porteus  Maze  tests  in  our  work  with  stock- 
men.  We  find  that  it  has  a  sufficiently  low  correlation 
with  schooling  (.33)  so  that  little  training  is  reflected 
in  the  score  made  on  the  maze. 

The  Code  Test — This  test  (see  chart  1)  consists 
of  a  code  which  is  presented  and  explained  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  great  detail.  After  it  has  been  demonstrated,  the 
subject  is  given  two  minutes  in  which  to  learn  the 
system.  He  is  then  given  five  minutes  in  which  to 
write  two  words  in  the  code  language.  If  he  finishes 
before  the  five  minutes  are  up,  he  is  given  time  to 
correct  any  errors  which  may  be  present. 

Stock  Test — Since  the  necessity  for  orderliness  and 
capacity  for  arrangement  were  thought  to  lie  such 
integral  parts  of  the  stockman’s  mental  equipment,  we 
found  it  advisable  to  devise  a  test  which  would  involve 
these  factors  to  a  high  degree.  For  this  reason  we  de¬ 
veloped  our  so-called  stock  test. 

The  examiner  seats  the  subject  before  a  large  empty 
table  and  placed  before  him  the  box  containing  the 
cards  which  have  previously  been  thoroughly  mixed 
up.  He  then  says,  “Suppiose  you  are  the  stockman  in 
charge  of  the  merchandise  in  this  box.  You  will  be 
asked  to  fill  orders  for  these  cards  as  quickly  and  as 
correctly  as  you  can.  Show  me  how  you  would  keep 
them  on  a  shelf  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  pick  out  what  is 
ordered.  Do  you  understand?  (If  the  subject  does 
not  understand,  the  instructions  are  repeated  and  en¬ 
larged  upx)n  without  any  hint  however  as  to  how  the 
test  is  to  be  done.)  All  right,  you  have  this  whole 
(Continued  on  page  416) 


The  Code  Test 

The  code  used  is  one  taken  from  the  Stanford 
revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale,  used  there  in 
Year  XVI.  The  norms  there  established  by  Ter¬ 
man  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  our  ratings.  It 
has,  however,  been  found  necessary  to  modify  these 
somexvhat  in  order  to  provide  a  more  elastic  sys¬ 
tem  of  scoring.  Our  learning  rating  is  now  given 
on  the  following  basis: 

Good — 0  errors  in  five  minutes  or 
less 

1  error  in  4  minutes  or 
less 

Fair — 1-2  errors  in  five  minutes 

2  errors  in  four  minutes  or 
less 

Poor — 3  errors  or  more — regard¬ 
less  of  time. 

Achievement  in  three  distinct  groups. 

1.  Those  who  really  learn  the 
code  and  therefore  make  no 
errors. 

2.  Those  who  cannot  learn  it  at 
all — and  so  make  11  errors — 
on  error  for  every  letter  given. 

3.  Those  who  partially  learn  it 

^  and  make  errors  in  using  it. 
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Departmental  Color  Coordination 

By  A.  G.  Jarvis,  Merchandise  Manager,  The  Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


There  is  a  common  agreement  that  one  of  the 
major  advantages  of  the  department  store  is  its 
ability  to  make  the  sale  of  one  line  of  merchandise 
contribute  to  the  sale  of  another.  The  customer  in  one 
department  is  a  logical  purchaser  of  a  wide  variety  of 
items,  but  it  is  surprising  how  few  stores  make  these 
purchases  possible  by  properly  coordinating  the  lines 
carried  as  to  quality,  price,  style  and  color. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  departmental  color  co¬ 
ordination,  I  propose  to  champion  the  cause  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  interests  to  all  intents  and  purposes  have 
been  shamefully  disregarded  by  most  department 
stores,  style  clinics,  and  fashion  merchandising  of  the 
country.  She  is  the  average  woman,  on  the  average 
Main  Street  of  the  average  city  of  the  United  States. 
My  clients  will  thus  number  about  30,000,000  people. 
The  other  5,000,000  women  are  either  too  rich  or  too 
poor  to  be  involved.  My  clients  have  been  told  in 
glaring  head  lines,  by  subtle  sketches,  on  the  silver 
screen  and  through  the  air,  all  about  the  Southampton 
mode,  what  Paris  is  wearing,  and  that  the  ensemble  is 
the  thing.  But  when  it  comes  to  picking  out  what  they 
themselves  will  wear  to  complete  their  ensembles,  we 
find  once  more  that  our  noble  experiment  in  merchan¬ 
dising  has  failed  to  get  a  great  many  millions  in  vol¬ 
ume,  and  a  great  many  millions  in- net  profit. 

In  very  plain  language,  the  30,000,000  women  for 
whom  I  am  speaking  are  women  who,  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  visit  the  department  stores  of  the  nation, 
buy  a  dress  or  a  bag,  and  try  to  match  it,  or  rather 
ensemble  it,  to  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  or  a  coat.  Through 
sheer  brute  force,  mass  and  multiplicity  of  stocks,  we 
actually  sell  most  of  the  women  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  who  would  like  to  do  business  with  us,  and 
through  the  sheer  lack  of  intelligent  coordination,  we 
turn  the  rest  adrift  on  Main  and  other  streets,  expose 
them  to  the  inroads  of  several  hundred  small  shops — 
or  large  competitors — and  then  complain  about  the 
weather,  the  presidential  administration,  or  the  fickle¬ 
ness  of  the  American  woman. 

Difficult  to  Complete  Ensemble 

Let  me  repeat  that  in  spite  of  all  our  talk  about  style, 
suggestive  selling,  the  ensemble,  in  spite  of  high  sal¬ 
aried  merchandise  managers,  stylists  and  buyers,  there 
are  few  department  stores  in  the  country  in  which  40 
out  of  100  customers  are  able  to  substantially  complete 
the  ensembles  they  have  started  in  their  respective  stores. 


That  is,  60  out  of  100  customers  who  have  bought  a 
hat  and  dress  in  a  store,  either  do  not  or  cannot  find 
the  shoe,  the  coat,  the  jewelry,  the  Iwig  or  the  scarf  to 
complete  the  ensemble.  To  be  as  fair  as  possible,  we 
shall  say  that  20  out  of  this  100  customers  are  so  eccent¬ 
ric  that  with  all  the  merchandise  in  one  city  they  would 
still  have  to  shop  in  a  neighboring  city  to  complete  their 
ensembles.  This  would  still  leave  40  regular  customers 
in  every  hundred  who  are  buying  only  portions  of  their 
ensembles  in  our  store  ( 1 )  because  we  haven’t  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  complete  their  ensembles  or  (2)  because, 
having  the  merchandise,  we  are  unable  to  exploit  and 
promote  it,  so  that  they  will  realize  that  we  have  it  and 
that  it  fits  into  their  ensemble  problem.  It  is  the  lost 
business  of  these  40  regular  customers  in  every  100, 
therefore,  that  is  of  interest  in  this  discussion.  While 
I  will  discuss  chiefly  the  application  of  color  coordin¬ 
ation  to  apparel  and  piece  goods,  the  same  principles 
apply  to  home  furnishings. 

We  are  now  fairly  familiar  with  what  is  meant  by 
departmental  coordination.  It  simply  means  that  a 
customer  who  buys  a  hat  and  wishes  to  repeat  a  color 
of  the  hat  in  a  bag  or  handkerchief — .to  achieve  rhythm 
in  her  ensemble — will  find  the  properly  colored  hat 
or  handkerchief  to  do  this ;  or,  if  she  buys  a  dress,  that 
she  will  find  the  jewelry  in  the  jewelry  department  to 
properly  accent  the  dress,  or  maybe  a  hat  in  the  proper 
color  path  to  wear  with  the  dress.  Departmental  coord¬ 
ination  is  surely  an  end  devoutly  to  be  desired,  but  so 
far  it  is  like  the  weather — everybody  is  talking  about 
it  but  few  do  anything  about  it. 

A  moment  ago  I  suggested  two  reasons  why  we  do 
not  coordinate  our  merchandise  better.  One  was  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  right  merchandise;  the 
other  was  that  having  the  right  merchandise,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  exploit  and  sell  it.  The  second  reason 
involves  a  selling  problem  which  can  be  solved  by  better 
instruction  in  salesmanship,  and  there  is  not  going  to 
be  time  in  this  paper  to  discuss  that  phase,  other  than 
incidentally.  That  leaves  for  discussion  only  the  first 
reason,  failure  to  have  the  right  merchandise. 

Reasons  for  Lack  of  Coordination 

Why  is  it  then,  that  we  do  not  have  merchandise  so 
coordinated  that  80  per  cent  of  our  customers,  who 
actually  desire  to  do  so,  can  complete  their  ensembles 
under  one  store  roof?  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — COLOR.  The  biggest  single  factor  in  apparel 
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and  apparel  accessories  today  is  COLOR.  The  most 
baffling  factor  is  the  same  thing — COLOR.  Why  is  it 
the  most  baffling?  Because  most  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers,  sjjending  millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
merchandise  involving  COLOR,  simply  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  the  difference  between  a  blue 
and  a  violet  blue,  a  green  and  a  blue  green.  Until  these 
executives  take  it  upon  themselves  to  learn  the  fund¬ 
amentals  of  COLOR  so  that,  for  instance,  they  can 
tell  whether  a  red  is  pure  red,  purple  red  or  yellow  red, 
it  will  always  lie  difficult  for  them  to  cooperate  in  store 
wide  coordination. 

As  far  as  the  average  millinery  buyer  is  concerned 
with  Color,  one  manufacturer  of  his  line  offers  six 
to  twenty  colors.  Blues  are  good,  tans  are  next,  with 
the  rest  assorted.  Another  manufacturer  offers  the 
same  variety,  but  the  blues  and  tans,  etc.,  are  different 
blues  and  tans  from  the  other  manufacturer.  The  bag 
buyer,  in  ordering  his  colors,  orders  blues  and  tans, 
with  the  rest  assorted — but  his  blues  and  tans,  etc.,  are 
again  different  blues  and  tans  from  the  millinery.  The 
millinery  buyer  has  bought  millinery  successfully  for 
fifteen  years,  and  hardly  knows  the  bag  buyer  by  sight. 
The  bag  buyer  is  just  about  as  sociable.  And  the  shoe 
buyer,  the  other  member  of  the  hat-bag-shoe  color 
triumvirate,  is  also  very  busy  in  his  particular  orbit. 

The  manufacturers  of  each  of  these  lines  are,  quite 
naturally,  selfishly  interested  in  promoting  certain  fal)- 
rics  and  colors.  This  selfish  promotion  is  too  often 
interpreted  by  buyers  as  sound  style  advice.  Admittedly 
most  buyers  have  based  their  style  knowledge  on  what 
their  own  particular  manufacturers  have  selfishly  pro¬ 
moted  as  style.  This  may  have  been  satisfactory  in  the 
past,  when  a  hat  was  a  hat.  and  a  bag  was  a  bag.  but 
now  that  a  hat  is  only  one  link  in  an  ensemble,  and  the 
bag  another  link,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  defeats 
30.000,000  women,  all  over  the  United  States  in  their 
attempts  to  match  their  hats  to  their  Imgs,  or  their  bags 
to  their  shoes,  or  their  dresses  to  their  hats. 

This  is  far  more  important  to  these  30,000,000  women 
than  whether  Paris  decrees  a  half  inch  rise  in  the  waist 
line.  So  that  the  first  important  step  to  store  wide 
coordination,  color  or  otherwise,  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  our  star  buyers  to  surrender  part  of  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  to  buy  as  they  please,  and  adopt  colors 
that  a  store  wide  coordination  bureau,  composed  of  other 
buyers,  headed  up  by  the  store  stylist,  decide  are  to 
prevail  in  the  customers  ensemble.  Such  coordination 
will  not  only  save  millions  of  dollars  in  markdowns, 
now  taken  throughout  the  country  on  odd  assortments 
of  colors  about  our  stores,  but  it  will  add  other  millions 
in  volume  to  department  stores  that  are  now  lost  because 
40  j)er  cent  of  the  regular  customers  cannot  complete 
ensembles  they  have  started  in  these  stores.  And  again 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  remarks  apply 
as  much  to  home  furnishings  as  they  do  to  apparel  and 
piece  goods — for  now-a-days  it  is  a  room’s  ensemble, 
and  not  the  individual  items  in  it,  that  is  the  end  to 
be  acheived. 

How  Coordination  may  be  Improved 

Now,  what  ten  or  twenty  color  values  out  of  several 
hundred  can  we  pick  to  coordinate  upon,  and  how  can 
we  do  it?  We  shall  find  that  we  must  educate  man¬ 


ufacturers  to  l)e  more  specific  in  naming  and  dealing 
in  colors.  It  almost  seems  that  manufacturers  have  pur¬ 
posely  kept  retailers  in  the  dark  about  colors,  in  order 
to  sell  the  retailer  more  merchandise.  He  is  invariably  i 
urged  to  stock  more  colors  than  he  needs — ^he  is  told  1 

that  he  must  show  a  wide  assortment.  Then  a  few  j 

insistent  customers  add  to  his  bewilderment  by  expect-  | 
ing  him  to  match  some  freak  shade  they  have  picked  i 
up  in  some  other  shop,  or  a  dress  they  bought  last  year,  I 
whose  color  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it 
has  been  difficult  for  stores  to  bring  some  kind  of  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  color  to  which  they  have  l)een  sub¬ 
jected  ! 

Take  for  instance,  the  advance  color  forecast  of  one 
of  the  foremost  silk  manufacturers  of  the  country,  for 
next  autumn,  the  autumn  of  1929.  He  states  that  greens, 
are  fashion  important  and  gives  three  examples;  he 
states  that  blues,  however,  will  seriously  contest  the 
greens,  and  gives  five  blues  that  will  l)e  strong.  We  are 
not  disputing  the  accuracy  of  his  forecast ;  we  are,  how¬ 
ever,  criticising  the  accuracy  of  his  description  for  re¬ 
tailing  and  coordinating  purposes. 

The  silk  manufacturer,  in  sponsoring  “greens”  for 
autumn,  offers  greens  in  three  distinct  color  paths.  One 
is  a  blue  green,  another  is  a  yellow  green,  and  the  third 
is  a  green  with  a  bluish  cast.  The  two  bluish  greens 
are  so  close  together  that  they  will  probably  coordinate,  ! 
but  neither  of  them  will  coordinate  with  the  yellow 
green.  It  thus  l)ecomes  the  task  of  the  store  coordination 
committee  to  decide  whether  most  other  apparel  and 
accesson,'  apjiarel  manufacturers  are  going  to  favor 
the  blue  green  or  the  yellow  green  color  path.  By  color 
l)ath,  I  refer  to  the  different  shades  or  values  of  a  color 
'lat  have  the  same  predominating  characteristic.  A 
blue  green  may  have  more  or  less  blue  in  it,  and  still  l)e 
in  the  blue  green  color  path  and  be  practical  for  coordin¬ 
ation  purposes.  If  there  is  so  little  blue  in  it  that  the 
pure  greeai  predominates  distinctly  then  the  green  be¬ 
longs  to  the  i)ure  green  color  path  and  must  coordinate 
with  the  pure  green  family,  if  coordination  is  at  all 
possible. 

Example  of  Coordination 

I  am  going  to  describe  to  you  the  efforts  of  one  store 
in  the  work  of  coordination  as  far  as  color  is  concerned. 
'I'his  store  has  made  three  attempts.  The  first,  for  the 
fall  of  1928 — last  fall — was  begun  too  late  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  nothing  at  all.  'I'he  second,  for  the  spring  of 
1929 — last  spring — was  more  successful.  It  was  not 
50  per  cent  perfect,  but  at  that  it  was  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  old  methods  that  customers  frequently  com¬ 
mented  upon  it.  The  third  attempt,  that  for  the  current 
summer  season,  has  been  even  more  successful— partly 
because  of  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  buyers 
as  to  what  was  desired,  and  partly  because  manufact¬ 
urers  themselves  seem  to  have  paid  more  attention  to 
prevailing  colors  in  kindred  lines,  and  have  made  an 
effort  to  coordinate  their  colors  with  them.  For  instance, 
bag  manufacturers  have  coordinated  more  closely  with 
millinery  and  shoe  manufacturers. 

About  two  months  before  the  opening  of  a  season, 
the  buyers  of  apparel,  apparel  accessories  and  piece 
goods,  meet  with  the  store  stylist  to  discuss  colors  upon 
which  there  is  to  be  store-wide  coordination.  Colors 
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are  watched  for  a  week  or  two,  so  that  six  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  season,  certain  definite  color  paths 
arc  agreed  upon,  together  with  the  particular  shades 
or  values  in  those  color  \)aths.  Each  buyer  is  in  touch 
with  his  own  group  of  manufacturers,  so  that  he  may  be 
sure  the  store-wide  color  paths  and  colors  will  be  found 
in  his  own  lines.  Each  buyer  is  given  samples  of  the 
colors  agreed  upon  to  take  with  him  to  market,  as  few 
jXfople  can  trust  their  eyes  alone  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  colors.  Each  color  is  given  a  store-wide  name. 
As  color  is  something  that  cannot  be  discussed  intell¬ 
igently  without  being  seen,  ensemble  charts  are  worked 
out,  each  showing  six  ensembles,  keyed  to  a  color. 

I'hese  charts  are  placed  in  all  participating  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  salesclerks  in  talking  to  customers 
al)out  ensemble  suggestions.  The  charts  thus  show  how 
the  different  colors  adopted  for  store-wide  coordination, 
are  combined  together  to  make  interesting  ensembles. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  ninety  ensembles  thus  actually 
outlined  in  color  should  with  certain  variations  account 
for  l)etween  80  ])er  cent  and  90  jier  cent  of  the  stores’ 
business  in  the  departments  coordinated. 

Selecting  Colors 

The  store  colors  are  selected,  not  only  with  reference 
to  their  style  significance,  but  with  reference  to  the  ease 
with  which  they  combine  with  the  greatest  number  of 
other  colors.  This  is  imix)rtant.  Colors  that  do  not 
combine  well  with  others  are  not  used  for  coordination. 
For  instance,  chartreuse  was  a  more  or  less  actively 
promoted  high  style  color  this  spring,  but  was  not  used 
for  coordination  purposes.  The  same  with  the  so-called 
billiard  or  Tapperary  green.  Departments  may  stock 
these  colors,  but  they  are  not  considered  staple  enough 
for  coordination. 

In  making  up  the  ninety  ensembles  an  effort  is  made 
to  lead  the  customer  into  the  more  interesting — to  them 
the  more  daring — use  of  color.  We  try  to  get  them  away 
from  the  tan  coat — tan  hat — tan  bag — tan  dress  idea.  In 
confining  ourselves  to  certain  colors  for  store-wide  co¬ 
ordination,  we  do  so  with  the  deliberate  idea  that  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  stock  colors  that  will  match  or  ensemble  with 
hats,  dresses  and  other  merchandise  bought  in  every 
store  in  the  city.  We  lose  a  small  amount  of  business 


in  this  way.  It  is  our  aim  and  hope  that  some  <lay,  possi¬ 
bly  this  fall,  we  shall  lie  able  to  complete,  as  far  as 
merchandise  is  concerned,  80  per  cent  of  the  ensembles 
started  under  our  own  roof. 

Where  Coordination  Begins 

Store-wide  ensembling  liegins  with  the  silk  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  dress  department  .  These  two  departments 
must  first  agree  on  the  ten  or  twelve  colors  upon  which 
there  is  to  be  store- wide  coordination.  Of  course,  the 
silk  department  will  have  a  wider  range  of  non-coordi- 
nated  colors  because  of  obligations  to  match,  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree,  customers  particular  demands.  The 
dress  buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  do  90 
ix;r  cent  of  her  volume  on  coordinated  colors.  This  is 
not  easy.  It  means  she  must  pass  up  many  otherwise 
smart  numbers  because  of  wrong  color.  It  can  be  read¬ 
ily  seen  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  the  dress  buyer 
to  stock  colors  that  the  rest  of  the  store  had  not 
jirepared  itself  to  match  or  ensemble.  So  the  dress 
liuyer  is  allowed  only  10  per  cent  of  her  stock  in  which 
to  experiment  with  colors  outside  the  coordination 
colors. 

IN  CONCLUSION — I  wish  most  emphatically  to 
dispel  any  thoughts  you  may  have  that  the  store  men¬ 
tioned  above  has  solved  the  very  vexing  problem  of 
store  wide  coordination  and  ensemble  selling.  It  has 
only  made  a  reasonably  good  beginning.  Departmental 
coordination  is  something  that  can  be  made  80  per  cent 
perfect.  It  will  reclaim  much  business  that  is  now  being 
turned  out  of  our  stores,  and  it  will  give  us  a  control 
through  our  stores  that  will  save  each  store  thousands 
of  dollars  in  markdowns.  Possibly  the  most  important 
of  all,  departmental  coordination  is  a  service  that  only 
a  department  store  can  render  to  the  public,  and  to  that 
extent  department  stores  who  exploit  coordination  and 
key  themselves  to  selling  the  complete  ensemble,  in¬ 
stead  one  or  two  links  of  it.  place  themselves  absolutely 
out  of  reach  of  the  hundreds  of  small  individual  shops 
in  their  cities.  These  shops  daily  gather  thousands  of 
sales  that  they  would  not  now  Ije  getting  if  department 
stores  had  Ixien  sufficiently  clever  five  or  ten  years  ago 
to  coordinate  their  departments. 


Surveys  of  Trade  Territory 

A  Guide  to  Consumer  Demand 


A  survey  of  territory  will  show  in  what  neighbor¬ 
hoods  a  store  is  strong  and  in  which  it  is  weak.  But 
make  up  your  mind  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the 
information  before  you  go  to  the  expense  of  getting 
it.  Some  information  is  valuable — some  is  merely  in¬ 
teresting — and  none  of  it  is  valuable  unless  used. 

We  find  ourselves  constantly  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  determining  the  value  of  an  investigation 
or  survey.  If  it  is  only  going  to  be  interesting,  but 
expensive — don’t  do  it.  If  it  is  valuable  in  that  it  will 
help  determine  future  plans  and  policies  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  your  business — go  ahead,  provided  the  possi¬ 
ble  benefits  outweigh  the  expense.  If  you  are  only  sure 
it  will  cost  you  money  to  get  the  information,  but  do 
not  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  information 


after  you  get  it,  then  it  is  best  not  to  spend  your  money. 

There  are  two  means  of  securing  information  relative 
to  your  trade  territory.  One  is  to  play  a  lone  hand, 
determining  first  the  type  of  information  you  want — 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it  after  you  get  it — and 
then  go  after  it. 

Personal  investigators  will  probably  get  you  the  best 
customer  analysis.  A  study  of  your  local  industrial 
situation  will  determine  the  potential  buying  power  of 
your  trade  territory.  A  survey  of  the  other  stores  figur¬ 
ing  their  floor  space,  counting  their  customers  and 
salespeople,  counting  pedestrian  traffic,  checking  the 
amount  of  money  they  spend  for  advertising — all  these 
will  probably  give  you  a  fair  line  on  competition. 
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Modernizing  Correspondence 

By  Mildred  Winans  Cochran,  Advisor  in  Correspondence,  N.  R.  D,  G.  A. 

Note:  Miss  Cochran  has  prepared  a  series  of  txvclve  lessons  entitled  What  We  Can 
Do  To  Improve  Our  Letters  which  is  available  to  the  member  stores  at  a  nominal  fee. 
The  articles  are  intended  for  use  in  house  organs  of  the  subscribing  stores  or  to  be 
mimeographed  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  organisation  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  writing  letters.  IV hen  completed,  the  series  xvill  form  a  compact  letter 
manual  to  be  kept  for  future  reference  and  as  such  it  xvill  be  of  permanent  value  to 
the  stores  using  it  in  establishing  a  standard  correspondence  practice.  For  further  in- 
fonnation  write  to  Mildred  W.  Cochran,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
IVest  34th  Street,  New  York. 


WTH  the  present  day  demand  for  greater  efficiency 
in  every  department  of  merchandising  why  not  a 
critical  survey  of  our  store  letters?  Most  execu¬ 
tives  freely  admit  the  need  for  improvement,  but  their 
ideas  are  usually  based  on  general  principles  rather  than 
on  specific  instances.  For  a  convincing  demonstration 
it  is  only  necessary  to  subject  the  routine  correspond¬ 
ence  to  a  searching  analysis  and  evaluate  it  according 
to  modem  standards. 

Does  the  store  letter  please  or  offend  the  eye?  The 
sales  value  of  artistic  principles  has  been  proved  by 
the  results  of  careful  planning  in  both  advertising  and 
merchandise  display  to  attract  the  eye.  Every  letter 
written  by  the  store  presents  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  through  pleasing  appearance. 

Does  the  store  letter  conform  to  the  accepted 
models  of  correct  form?  Careless  arrangement,  un¬ 
authorized  abbreviations,  and  a  general  disregard  of 
the  niceties  of  a  well  written  letter  characterize  the 
corrrespondence  of  many  a  store.  Letters  written  to 
the  critical  woman  customer  should  be  correct  in  every 
detail. 

Does  the  store  letter  foUow  the  hest  practise  in 
matters  of  punctuation?  Nowadays  unnecessary 
marks  of  pimetuation  are  being  discard^,  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  marks  for  clearness  and  emphasis  are  vital  to  the 
letter.  The  store  letter  cannot  afford  to  be  either  too 
conservative  or  too  eccentric  in  these  small  matters. 


Are  store  letters  always  grammatically  correct? 
Unfortunately  this  prime  requisite  of  a  good  letter  is 
conspicuously  disregarded.  The  executive  interested  in 
better  letters  can  find  a  startling  number  of  bad  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  perusal  of  just  one  day’s  carbons. 

Do  store  letters  use  the  opening  and  closing  sen¬ 
tences  to  advantage?  These  strategic  points  in  the 
letter  are  too  often  wasted  on  meaningless  trite  expres¬ 
sions. 

Is  the  phraseology  of  the  store  letter  natural  and 
friendly?  Oldfashioned  wordy  and  elaborate  phrases 
are  still  quite  commonly  used.  The  good  letter  must  be 
clear  and  courteous  but  at  the  same  time  concise. 

Does  the  store  letter  present  the  customer's  point 
of  view?  For  after  all  the  first  duty  of  the  letter  is  to 
keep — or  to  create — the  goodwill  of  the  reader,  and 
this  is  only  done  by  employing  the  principles  of  good 
salesmanship. 

These  principles  require  that  the  well  written  letter 
must  be  pleasing  in  apperance;  it  must  be  correct  in 
form ;  it  must  be  properly  punctuated ;  it  must  be  gram¬ 
matically  correct;  it  must  have  an  interesting  opening 
and  a  forceful  closing ;  it  must  be  clear,  courteous,  and 
concise  in  phrasing ;  it  must  be  written  from  the  reader’s 
point  of  view.  When  these  rules  are  actually  put  into 
practise  we  may  say  that  our  store  letters  conform  to  the 
best  modern  standards  for  business  correspondence. 


An  Extract  From  Lesson  Three 
Punctuation 


One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  style 
called  “modem”  is  its  simplicity — doing  away  with 
unnecessary  parts  and  elaborate  decoration.  Applying 
this  principle  to  our  store  correspondence,  we  can  see 
that  good  taste  and  style  in  letters  would  do  away  with 
unnecessary  punctuation  not  only  for  the  saving  in  time, 
but  also  for  the  improvement  in  appearance.  There¬ 
fore  the  best  type  of  modem  business  letter  has  dropped 
the  marks  of  punctuation,  called  “end-line”  marks,  at 


the  ends  of  the  lines  in  the  various  parts  of  the  letter 
such  as  date,  inside  address,  closing  and  signature.  But 
the  necessary  marks  of  punctuation  which  are  essential 
for  clearness  and  emphasis  are  kept  and  should  lie  used 
with  precision.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  few  marks 
of  punctuation  are  really  needed,  but  it  is  most  import¬ 
ant  that  the  rules  for  these  few  marks  be  well  under¬ 
stood  and  applied  without  variation. 
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By  C.  A.  Bethce,  Vice-President,  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
At  Concurrent  Conventions,  Controllers’  Congress,  Chicago.  Ill. 

A  Prophecy — ^“The  time  is  coming  now  where  in  industries  engaged  in 
distribution  there  will  be  a  larger  use  of  these  same  principles  of  manage¬ 
ment  that  are  being  used  in  the  manufacturing  fields.  /  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  merchandise  managers  will  be  merchandise  engineers;  when 
office  managers  and  store  superintendents  will  be  production  engineers,  or 
production  managers.  I  believe  that  advertising  managers  will  be  sales  engi¬ 
neers,  because  I  have  observed  there  is  a  greater  marked  tendency  to  approach 
the  various  problems,  merchandising,  sales,  operation,  in  the  manner  that  is 
being  followed  by  engineers.” 


SO  that  you  may  get  a  better  idea  of  the  application 
of  wage  incentive  plans  I  think  I  ought  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  form  of  organization  that  we  have 
in  our  business.  Our  business  is  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups:  Administrative  officers  comprising  the  ac¬ 
counting,  auditing,  time-keeping,  cashier’s  department ; 
ojierating  departments  comprising  a  group  of  ojjerating 
officers  that  are  conterned  with  the  handling  of  orders 
before  they  reach  the  merchandise  departments;  mer¬ 
chandise  departments  which  are  concerned  with  the 
handling  of  merchandise  and  the  filling  of  orders;  the 
shipping  department  which  is  concerned  with  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  of  the  orders;  and  another  group 
known  as  the  service  department  that  consists  of  such 
departments  as  the  corresp>ondence  departments,  the 
addressing  department,  the  methods  and  standards  de¬ 
partment,  the  exchange  department,  p)ersonnel  depart¬ 
ment,  and  so  on. 

My  piapjer  deals  with  the  application  of  wage  incen¬ 
tive  plans  to  what  I  have  described  as  “op)erating 
officers”. 

♦  *  ♦ 

p.  ,  Our  operating  personnel  averages 

ns  ana  around  1,840  employees,  of  which 

Organization  823,  or  44.6  per  cent,  are  engaged 
in  the  operating  office  activities. 
Five  hundred  and  three  of  these  are  working  under 
the  efficiency  bonus  or  the  wage  scale  plan.  Wage 
incentive  systems  are  in  op)eration  in  every  one  of  these 
departments.  In  some  of  them  one  hundred  p)er  cent 
of  the  activities  are  on  incentive.  In  others  they  are 
on  a  partial  incentive  basis,  as  for  example  our  order¬ 
ing  department,  which  is  on  a  .ninety  par  cent  efficiency 
basis,  or  our  refund  department,  eighty-five  par  cent. 
In  addition  to  this  we  have  an  addressing  department 
which  is  on  a  one  hundred  par  cent  incentive  basis  and 
an  exchange  department  which  is  on  a  twenty  par  cent 
incentive  basis.  In  working  out  our  program  of  incen¬ 
tive  installations  we  were  naturally  influenced  by  the 


desire  to  install  incentive  systems  in  those  departments 
representing  the  larger  items  of  pay  roll  expanditure 
and  where  the  largest  savings  could  be  accomplished. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  I  am  confident 
that  incentive  plans  will  be  put  into  effect  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  as  well  as  in  the  service  departments,  as 
we  have  completed  preliminary  surveys  indicating  that 
the  activities  in  these  departments  will  lend  themselves 
to  incentive  oparation  with  the  same  degree  of  success 
that  we  have  had  in  the  oparating  and  clerical  depart¬ 
ments. 

*  *  ♦ 

rp,  p—  .  The  efficiency  bonus.  We  use  two 

e  fjiciency  plans,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the 
Bonus  efficiency  bonus  plan  and  the  other 

is  known  as  the  wage  scale  plan. 
I  will  describe  the  efficiency  bonus  plan  first.  This  is 
a  wage  incentive  plan  devised  to  pay  a  bonus  to  opara- 
tors  lased  on  their  individual  production  records  com¬ 
pared  to  standards.  The  basis  of  this  plan  is  time  study 
where  by  careful  time  study  observations  and  calcula¬ 
tions  it  is  passible  to  determine  just  what  the  propar 
amount  of  time  should  be  to  parform  the  task  under 
the  propar  methods  under  compatent  suparvision.  This 
figure  is  called  standard  time  allowance.  The  basis  of 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  oparations  is 
a  comparison  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  spant  on  the 
work  with  the  standard  time  allowed  for  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  work.  The  relative  standing  of  the  oparators  is 
expressed  in  par  cent  of  efficiency  which  is  arrived  at 
as  follows :  The  standard  minutes  completed  during  the 
week  divided  by  the  actual  number  of  minutes  on  bonus 
equals  the  par  cent  of  efficiency  of  the  oparator.  The 
oparator  is  paid  the  bonus  rate  par  minute  allowed  for 
her  attained  efficiency  rating  for  every  minute  spant 
on  bonus,  or  in  other  words  the  bonus  minute  rate 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  minutes  on  the  bonus 
equals  the  amount  of  bonus  earned  by  the  oparator  for 
the  week. 
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This  explanation  will  be  more  easily  understood  by 
giving  an  illustration  for  which  1  will  use  what  we  call 
the  mail  openers  activities.  This  is  perhaps  the  simplest 
task  among  our  office  activities.  The  unit  employs,  on 
the  average,  about  ten  girls,  all  performing  identical 
tasks,  namely  removing  contents  of  letters  and  making 
separations.  The  task  is  classified  as  an  unskilled  job, 
requiring  no  special  training.  The  clerks  average  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  usually  come  to 
us  direct  from  school  without  having  had  any  previous 
employment  or  office  training.  The  elements  of  the 
task  are  as  follows; 

1.  Slit  two  widths  of  envelope. 

2.  Remove  contents. 

3.  Unfold  letters,  order  blanks  and  remit¬ 
tances. 

4.  Pin  contents. 

5.  I’lace  in  piles  according  to  classification. 

The  standard  time  allowance  for  this  task  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  .17  minutes  per  letter  opened. 

*  ♦  * 

.  ,  The  lM)nus  is  figured  on  an  oper- 

txamples  and  efficiency  rating  of 

Formula  85  per  cent  for  the  week.  The  for¬ 

mula  for  arriving  at  the  per  cent 
of  efficiency  is  as  follows; 

Number  of  letters  opened  during  the  week, 
14,675. 

Number  of  mintites  spent  on  bonus,  2,925. 

Standard  minute  allowance  per  letter,  .17 
minutes — 14,675  x  .17  =—  2495  standard  min¬ 
utes  ;  2495  divided  by  2925  =  85  per  cent  effi¬ 
ciency  rating.  The  bonus  rate  paid  at  85  per 
cent  efficiency  is  .000667 — 2925  X  -00067  = 
$1.95,  amount  of  bonus  paid  the  operator  on 
that  activity  at  that  efficiency  rating. 

The  base  salary  rate  on  this  job  is  $14  a  week  and 
from  the  bonus  scale  it  will  be  noted  that  the  bonus  starts 
at  50  per  cent  of  efficiency  and  at  100  per  cent  the 
bonus  amounts  to  $3.  When  the  efficiency  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  gois  beyond  100  per  cent,  double  the  amount  of 
the  bonus  rate  is  paid  for  each  point  of  efficiency. 

The  bonus  plan  does  not  affect  the  regular  wages  of 
the  operator  and  any  bonus  earned  is  additional  and  is 
paid  weekly. 

Payments  are  made  by  check,  which  includes  the 
wages  of  the  operator  plus  the  bonus.  A  separate  entn,’ 
on  the  bonus  is  made  on  the  check. 

Illustrating  a  typical  efficiency  record  and  bonus  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  new  operator  during  eight  weeks  of  employ¬ 
ment  ; 

The  first  week  of  February  23,  the  rating 
of  efficiency  was  50  per  cent,  on  which  the 
bonus  paid  was  25  cents. 

The  week  of  the  third  the  rate  of  efficiency 
was  66  per  cent  and  the  operator  was  paid 
$1.13.  You  will  notice  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  efficiency. 

The  bonus  efficiency  plan  is  applicable  to  the  office 
task. 

The  activity  used  in  the  following  example  is  known 
as  billing.  The  task  requires  exjjerienced  comptometer 


operators  with  or  without  billing  experience.  The 
duties  of  a  biller  are  twofold;  First,  to  balance  the 
amount  of  merchandise  shipped  against  the  remittance 
and  the  making  out  of  a  statement  showing  complete 
details  of  transaction ;  second,  to  check  orders  for 
irregularities  and  errors,  of  which  there  are  some  50- 
odd  varieties.  The  principal  manual  operations  of  the 
task  are; 

A.  Pick  up  orders. 

B.  Total  prices  on  the  comptometer,  checking 
invoice  for  prices,  explanatory  notations, 
and  so  forth. 

C.  Writing  out  statement. 

D.  Check  against  pre-billing. 

E.  Sort  into  one  of  eleven  classifications.  The 
task  requires  speed,  skill  and  judgement. 

The  efficiency  rating  and  bonus  payments  are  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  biller  who  has  attained  87  per  cent  effi¬ 
ciency  rating.  The  calculation  is  slightly  different  than 
the  mail  opener.  There  are  two  elements  involved ; 
One  is  the  handling  of  the  order ;  the  other  is  the 
number  of  items  on  those  orders.  Both  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

It  might  appear  that  the  computations  are  involved 
and  prove  to  be  costly.  This  probably  has  been  over¬ 
come  to  a  large  extent  by  the  construction  of  tables 
for  the  calculation  of  efficiency  ratings  and  bonus  pay¬ 
ments,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  engaged,  or  will 
engage,  in  experimenting  with  tabulating  equipment 
which  we  hope  will  still  more  simplify  that  task. 

*  m  * 

„...  The  efficiency  record  of  a  biller 

*  and  her  bonus  earnings  over  an  eight 

and  Her  Bonus  months’  period  are  shown  in  these 
two  illustrations  because  very  often 
the  argument  is  brought  up  against  the  wage  incentive 
plans  that  they  are  applicable  only  to  simple  tasks.  I 
think  our  billing  operation  is  just  one  of  many,  w'hich 
satisfied  us,  at  least,  that  we  could  apply  the  plans  to  a 
complicated  task. 

This  record  shows  54  per  cent  of  efficiency  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  a  per  cent  in  April  of  98  per  cent.  It  took 
that  particular  biller  rather  a  long  time  to  get  up  to  a 
high  i)oint  of  efficiency.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
that ;  One  reason  is  that  a  job  l)eing  more  complicated 
takes  the  operator  a  longer  time  in  which  to  become 
proficient.  The  other  reason  is  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  in  September,  October,  November  aiid  Dec¬ 
ember,  our  management  in  that  department  had  not 
been  sold  on  the  idea  of  wage  incentive  plans  and  we 
weren’t  making  the  i)rogress  tliat  should  be,  or  could  be, 
made,  and  a  change  of  management  was  made  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  results  since  January,  as  you  will  notice,  are 
measurably  better  than  they  were  prior  to  that  time. 

Wage  Scale  Plans 

The  second  plan  that  we  use  is  what  we  call  the  wage 
scale  plan.  Under  this  form  of  incentive  plan,  an  oper¬ 
ator  is  guaranteed  what  is  called  a  basic  rate.  The  rate 
represents  the  current  market  rate  for  any  particular 
type  of  job.  Additional  remuneration  is  granted  above 
the  current  market  rate  of  those  operators  who  can  prove 
their  ability  to  increase  their  production  and  to  main- 
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tain  established  rates  of  production  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  with  a  proj)er  degree  of  accuracy.  The  liasis 
of  the  wage  scale  plan  is  time  study,  the  same  as  in  the 
efficiency  lionus  i>lan.  After  careful  time  study  obser¬ 
vations  and  proper  calculations,  standard  time  allow¬ 
ances  are  established  for  the  various  kinds  of  work 
handled. 

'I'he  method  for  computing  the  per  cent  of  efficiency 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  efficiency  bonus 
()Ian  already  explained. 

This  is  the  wage  scale  we  have'  established  for  the 
order  reading  department.  The  base  rate  on  the  job 
is  $15  j)er  week  at  50%  efficiency  rating.  When  the 
ojierator  has  for  three  weeks  demonstrated  her  ability 
to  produce  at  the  rate  of  60%  efficiency,  her  salary 
automatically  is  increased  to  $16,  and  so  on  according  to 
the  various  steps.  When  .she  reaches  the  jioint  of 
9('%.  her  earning  is  $19  jjer  week.  Then  we  have  a 
plan  there  for  the  deduction  for  errors  that  are  made, 
in  order  to  control  the  quality  of  the  work. 

This  wage  scale  plan  is  being  used  on  simple  tasks 
as  well  as  complicated  ones  with  equal  results. 

*  ♦  * 

^  ^  The  reason  we  have  two  different 

itt'o  Wage  plans  I  think  would  be  of  some  in- 

Scale  Plans  terest  to  you  for  me  to  explain.  We 

experimented  with  the  efficiency 
lx)nus  fJan  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory;  w'e  found  it  did  not  prove  suitable  for  activities 
operated  on  a  fixed  schedule  basis;  that  is,  activities 
requiring  a  fixed  amount  of  production  over  a  prede¬ 
termined  schedule  of  five,  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  variation  in  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  necessary  in  these  activities  to  determine, 
as  closely  as  possible,  each  operator’s  capacity  and  to 
assign  a  fixed  amount  of  work  to  the  operator  in  each 
schedule  period.  To  meet  this  special  condition,  we  se¬ 
lected  the  wage  scale  plan  for  activities  of  that  kind. 

I  might  illustrate  that  further  by  stating  that  under 
the  efficiency  bonus  plan  you  may  have  1,000  units  of 
work  that  you  put  on  a  girl’s  desk  and  during  the 
schedule  period  of  between,  say.  nine  and  nine-ten.  She 
can  do  just  as  much  as  she  wishes  to  do  and  between 
nine-ten  and  nine-twenty  she  can  increase  the  output  or 
decrease  it.  Our  plan  is  operated  on  a  fixed  schedule, 
or  predetermined  schedule. 

*  *  * 

„  .  We  attempt  to  regulate  production 

over  a  day’s  time  by  dividing  the 
of  Production  day  into  fifty-six  ten-minute  periods 
and  every  ten  minutes  of  the  day 
there  is  a  required  amount  of  output  or  production  in 
every  one  of  your  departments,  from  the  mail  opening 
department  down  to  the  .shipping  department.  In  order 
to  control  that  production,  to  get  that  production  so 
that  the  production  of  one  department  is  co-ordinated 
with  another  department,  it  is  necessary  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  in  those  individual  departments  produce  the  amount 
of  predetermined  production  every  ten-minute  period. 
Consequently,  we  use  the  wage  scale  plan  which  is  Ixased 
on  a  sign-out  plan.  Instead  of  giving  the  operator  1,000 
pieces  of  work,  we  definitely  assign  that  operator  the 
amount  of  work  which  she  can  do  in  ten  minutes. 


One  of  the  most  important  points  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  wage  incentive  plans,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  importance  of  having  a  plan,  an  incentive 
plan  for  the  department  heads.  No  incentive  plan  for 
office  workers  could  be  effective  without  the  active 
efforts  of  the  department  heads  in  supporting  an  oper¬ 
ating  plan.  Therefore,  an  incentive  plan  for  office 
workers  should  include  a  provision  for  rewarding  office 
department  heads  for  the  efficiency  records  accomplished 
by  their  departments.  Our  plan  provides  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  department  head  in  the  savings  accom¬ 
plished  through  increased  efficiency  ratings,  and  are 
paid  to  the  department  heads  in  the  form  of  bonus. 

The  method  of  determining  the  p)er  cent  of  efficiency 
for  a  department  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  calculating 
the  p)er  cent  of  efficiency  for  an  individual  employee. 
The  total  combined  standard  minutes  figured  for  all 
operations  in  an  office  is  divided  by  the  total  combined 
actual  minutes  figured,  the  result  being  the  per  cent  of 
efficiency  for  the  department. 

With  an  average  weekly  efficiency  of  ninety  per  cent, 
the  head  of  this  department  can  earn  a  semi-annual 
bonus  of  $260,  or  an  annual  bonus  of  $520.  The  plan 
also  provides  for  deductions  for  late  deliveries. 

This  is  the  department  head  bonus  report  of  the  mail 
opening  department  the  week  of  April  9  showing  that 
the  efficiency  of  his  department,  production  efficiency, 
was  ninety  per  cent.  Under  the  lenus  plan  we  have 
established,  what  we  call  the  ten  dollar  bonus  rate,  he 
earned  that  week  ten  dollars  or  ninety  pier  cent  effi¬ 
ciency  rating.  The  pienalty  for  late  deliveries  amounted 
to  one  dollar.  The  net  bonus  for  that  week  was  nine 
dollars.  The  previous  bonus  earnings  up  to  April  9 
were  $76.70,  giving  him  a  total  up  to  this  date  of  $85.70. 
At  the  rate  he  is  earning  bonuses,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  he  will  probably  earn  around  $175 
or  $180. 

I  might  state  that  the  bonus  earnings  of  women  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  piaid  weekly,  and  the  bonus  earnings  of  the 
male  executives  are  accumulated  and  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  We  do  that  only  because  the  women 
prefer  to  receive  their  bonuses  every  week.  I  guess 
they  want  to  spend  it,  whereas  the  man  would  like  to 
have  it  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  buying  something 
that  runs  into  a  little  more  money. 

♦  *  * 

The  wage  incentive  plans  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  papier  have  been  in 
opieration  about  two  and  one-half 
years  and  during  that  time  have 
lieen  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  results  have  lieen  closely 
scrutinized.  We  are  prepared  to  say  now  without  any 
fjualifications  that  the  results  have  lieen  exceedingly 
satisfactory  from  a  cost  reduction  standpoint.  I  will 
illustrate  this  by  quoting  some  figures  on  the  savings 
accomplished  in  the  mail  opiening  department  showing 
the  performance  of  ten  weeks  of  the  present  season 
under  a  wage  incentive  operation  as  compared  with  the 
same  pieriod  in  1926  without  an  incentive  pieriod. 

The  week  of  February  13.  1926,  the  unit  cost  per 
order  handled  in  the  mail  opiening  department  under 
conditions  which  were  exactly  identical  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  1929  except  that  in  1929  we  had  established 
wage  incentive  plans  was  .00897.  The  corresponding 
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week  for  this  year  the  cost  was  .00665  or  a  reduction 
of  626.8  per  cent.  The  week  of  February  27  shows  a 
smaller  reduction. 

*  ♦  * 

„  What  happened  the  week  from 

February  27  to  March  6?  Those 
Employees  are  the  weeks  in  which  we  build 

organization  to  take  care  of  Easter 
business;  Our  business  is  wearing  apparel  which  is 
highly  seasonal,  and  Easter  week  is  always  the  high 
peak  in  the  season.  In  order  to  prepare  for  that  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  build  up  our  organization. 
That  means  bringing  in  a  large  number  of  new  employ¬ 
ees,  training  them,  and  when  they  come  in  they  imme¬ 
diately  go  on  production.  If  you  bring  in,  say,  one  half 
dozen  or  one  dozen  new  employees  who  are  producing 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-six,  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  naturally 
it  pulls  down  the  efficiency  rating  for  the  entire  de¬ 
partment. 

There  are  also  times  when  the  efficiency  ratings  of 
the  departments  go  down.  The  management  becomes 
slack.  We  may  have  a  large  labor  turnover  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  or  some  unusual  conditions  may  come  up 
which  affect  the  production  of  the  department.  When 
it  happens,  we  know  it. 

During  the  first  season,  spring  and  summer  of  1927 
in  which  only  a  few  departments  were  being  operated 
under  wage  incentive  plans,  there  was  an  estimated  sav¬ 
ing  of  $3.50  for  each  one  dollar  spent  in  operating  our 
methods  and  standards  department.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1927  the  savings  amounted  to  $5.50  on  one 
dollar,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1928  they 
amounted  to  $8.30,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1928 
they  amounted  to  $10.30.  That  is  without  any  allowance 
being  made  for  a  large  variety  of  activities  in  this  de¬ 
partment  that  are  not  directly  affiliated  with  wage  in¬ 
centive  work.  Although  savings  are  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration,  the  application  of  wage  incentive  plans  has 
numerous  other  benefits.  We  have  found,  for  example, 
that  we  have  obtained  very  accurate  production 
records  and  pay  roll  unit  costs  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  build  intelligent  pay  roll  bud¬ 
gets  and  to  regulate  our  employment  and  salary  ex- 
|)enditures  intelligently  because  we  are  now  able  to 
control  these  matters  with  facts  in  place  of  hunches 

*  *  * 

It  has  given  us  confidence  in  our 
pay  roll  expenditure  because  it  has 
provided  a  reliable  measuring  stick 
for  gauging  the  production  of  in¬ 
dividual  operators  as  well  as  the  ability  of  department 
heads  as  production  managers. 

The  departmental  efficiency  rating  is  always  there  and 
no  department  head  can  escape  it. 

The  weekly  operating  status  report  gives  the  relative 
operating  efficiency  of  all  department  managers.  This 
report  is  issued  weekly  to  all  of  our  plant  executives. 
That  report  is  interesting.  It  is  a  report  that  I  person¬ 
ally  probably  pay  more  attention  to  than  any  report 
that  comes  to  my  desk,  because  it  points  out  the  de- 


or  by  force. 


Pay  Roll 
Costs 


partments  where  we  have  efficient  production  mana¬ 
gers,  also  points  out  the  departments  where  we  have 
those  that  are  not  so  efficient. 

The  advantage  of  the  report  is  twofold.  It  provides, 
as  you  notice,  a  direct  incentive  for  the  men  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  to  raise  their  efficiency  rating,  and 
it  also  provides  the  management  with  information  that 
enables  them  to  concentrate  on  departments  that  are  not 
operating  efficiently.  In  other  words,  instead  of  walk¬ 
ing  through  your  plant  and  observing  operations,  trj’ing 
to  decide  for  yourself  whether  one  department  is  effi¬ 
cient  or  whether  another  is  inefficient,  you  can  very 
often  make  a  mistake  of  accusing  a  department  of  being 
inefficient  from  a  production  standpoint.  We  supplant 
that  method  with  the  efficiency  rating  chart.  If  you  are 
accustomed  to  handling  pay  roll  exp>enditures  from  the 
standpoint  of  percentages,  which  after  all  is  the  figure 
that  counts  in  the  last  analysis,  I  can  tell  you  we  have 
found  in  our  own  experience  under  this  plan  that  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  the  efficiency  rating  of 
departments  and  the  pay  roll  percentage.  If  a  depart¬ 
ment’s  pay  roll  percentage  is  out  of  line  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  pick  up 
our  operating  status  report  and  invariably  we  find  that 
the  efficiency  production  rating  of  that  department  has 
slipped. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  system  of  operation  has 
made  my  job  a  little  easier  from  the  standpoint  that  it 
has  eliminated  to  a  very  large  extent  the  many  hours 
of  time  that  were  i)reviously  used  in  arguments  with 
operating  heads  or  department  heads  regarding  their 
pay  roll. 

*  *  * 

ri.  .  From  my  own  experience  I  have 

imina  e  known  that  efficient  department 

Arguments  heads  who  were  not  able  to  talk 

convincingly  or  were  not  good  sales¬ 
men  sometimes  suffered  under  a  pay  roll  reduction,  and 
I  found  that  inefficient  department  heads  who  were 
good  salesmen,  talked  and  sold  their  cases,  and  were 
able  to  carry  an  excess  pay  roll. 

From  my  point  of  view  it  is  decidedly  distasteful  to 
engage  in  these  weekly  controversies  about  high  pay 
rolls.  We  have  eliminated  that.  Our  operating  execu¬ 
tives,  department  heads,  have  been  convinced,  they  have 
convinced  themselves  of  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
this  plan  of  operation,  and  facts  always  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  we  don’t  have  any  arguments. 

From  the  employee’s  standpoint  there  are  also  in¬ 
numerable  benefits.  The  efficiency  of  every  employee 
is  being  accurately  and  fairly  rated,  and  every  employee 
is  being  paid  according  to  the  results  produced.  Un¬ 
fairness,  inadequate  salary  payments,  have  largely  been 
eliminated.  Employees  no  longer  have  to  kick  for  salary 
increases,  and  complaints  about  unfairness  or  favoritism 
have  been  practically  eliminated.  Everyone  is  compen¬ 
sated  according  to  his  or  her  efficiency  record,  and 
when  reductions  in  our  forces  are  necessary  because  of 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  business,  the  efficiency  record 
governs  the  lay-off.  Those  with  good  records  hold 
their  jobs,  and  likewise  the  efficiency  records  are  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  promotion  of  employees  to  supervisory 
positions.  These  bonuses  are  equally  as  important  as 
the  cash  savings  we  have  accomplished. 
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Pension  Plans  in  the  Retail  Trade 
Keeping  a  Store  Yonng 

By  Ingalls  Kimbai.l,  Director  of  Group  Annuities,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Store  Manaf/ers'  Division  and  Personnel  Group,  Chicago  Concurrent  Conventions,  1929 


“Every  business  everywhere, 
young  or  old,  that  fails  to  charge 
its  current  operating  cost  with 
the  retirement  allowances  that 
will  inevitably  be  payable,  is 
fooling  itself.  And  no  business 
is  rich  enough  to  do  that.” 


IT  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  meet  today 
representatives  of  the  operating  and  of  the  personnel 
departments  in  the  great  business  of  storekeej)ing — 
and  to  meet  them  together. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  prosperity 
that  has  come  to  this  country  through  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  labor-saving  machinery.  Too  little  attention, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  been  given  to  the  greatest  of  all 
machines — the  organization  through  which  industry  is 
carried  on.  Management  concerns  itself  with  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  human  machine  as  well  as  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  devices  built  of  steel  and  brass.  Personnel  Managers 
are  the  engineers  responsible  for  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  working  parts  of  this  great  organiza¬ 
tion  machine.  Management  is  responsible  for  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  best  management  in  the  world  could  not  success¬ 
fully  operate  machinery  which  was  out  of  repair  or 
obsolescent  in  competition  with  that  which  was  smooth¬ 
running  and  up  to  the  minute ;  but  it  is  the  task  of  man¬ 
agement  at  the  same  time  to  count  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  cost  of  new  machinery ;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
repair  of  old  machinery. 

Average  Age — Store-keeping  is  a  business  of  youth. 
In  a  recent  study  by  a  Committee  of  this  organization 
the  average  age  of  the  stores  replying  to  a  questionnaire 
was  nearly  50  years.  The  average  age  of  the  employee- 
was  well  under  40.  Think  for  a  moment  of  a  group  of 
clerks  in  any  store  you  know,  then  add  even  20  years 
to  their  ages,  and  imagine  how  much  business  that  store 
could  do. 


To  lie  of  practical  value  to  the  two  groups  whose  time 
today  is  too  precious  to  spend  on  any  but  practical  mat¬ 
ters,  this  discussion  must  prove  not  only  that  pensions 
are  desirable  and  workable,  but  that  pension  plans  may 
l)e  operated  at  a  cost  easily  within  the  reasonable  budget 
of  any  well-operated  business.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
go  even  further  and  prove  that  pension  costs,  if  properly 
allocated,  are  not  only  easy  to  meet  but  that  they  are 
impossible  to  escape. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  your  time  today  arguing  in 
favor  of  retirement  plans.  That  you  consider  the  subject 
of  jiensions  important  toward  the  carrying  out  of  your 
main  job,  which  as  I  see  it  is  the  constant  rejuvenation 
of  the  stores  you  serve,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  you  are  here. 

If  what  I  have  to  say  serves  to  clarify  the  situation 
for  those  who  agree  that  a  pension  plan  is  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  your  work,  the  time  will  have  been  well 
spent.  To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  pensions  some 
of  the  points  brought  up  may  bring  a  willingness  to 
study  the  question  more  fully ;  and  that  again  will  have 
l)een  eminently  worthwhile. 

Keeping  a  store  young  and  vigorous  means — the 
elimination  of  the  old  or  ineffective,  which  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  it  seems,  for  ineffectiveness  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  without  disturbance,  either  of  the  remaining  force 
or  of  prospective  employees  or  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Definite  Retirement  Program — Many  who  have 
studied  this  situation  with  care  have  arrived  at  the 
definite  conclusion  that  in  store-keeping,  as  in  manu- 
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facturing  and  in  transjx)rtation,  the  most  efficient  device 
for  the  removal  of  those  who  have  become  ineffective  on 
account  of  age  is  a  definite  pension  program.  I  say 
“definite  program”  advisedly. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  aged  employees  on  a  basis  of  individual  study 
and  an  arbitrary  allowance  made  to  fit  the  case.  Em¬ 
ployers  believed  that  these  allowances  were  a  type  of 
individual  charity.  The  president  of  a  great  institution 
once  told  me  that  he  would  never  provide  a  pension 
system  because  it  would  deprive  him  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  got  from  the  m^ing  of  individual  personal 
allowances  to  retired  employees.  Almost  every  pension 
system  began  in  this  way. 

Now  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  clearly  realized 
that  this  informal  charitable  method  of  dealing  with  a 
situation  which  is  regular  and  inevitable  in  business, 
has  many  disadvantages.  From  a  purely  financial  stand¬ 
point  it  is  very  costly.  When  an  executive  is  doing  what 
he  considers  to  be  a  generous  act,  he  inclines  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  in  the  doing  of  it.  Pension  allowances  made  on 
this  basis  are  almost  invariably  greater  in  amount  than 
those  which  arise  out  of  a  definitely  planned  system. 

Generous  though  they  be,  such  allowances  are  none 
the  less  apt  to  be  inadequate  because  the  subject  of  them 
has  not  planned  for  such  a  reconstruction  of  his  daily 
life  as  to  enable  him  to  live  on  a  different  scale  from 
that  to  which  during  his  active  business  he  had  been 
accustomed.  Arbitrary  allowances  also  tend  to  bring 
about  jealousies  and  to  raise  questions  which  to  those 
who  are  questioned  are  embarrassing. 

The  introduction  of  an  announced  pension  plan  has 
several  immediately  valuable  and  important  effects.  If 
it  did  nothing  else,  it  would  be  worthwhile  because  it 
accustoms  people  to  look  forward  to  a  time  of  retire¬ 
ment.  Obviously,  individuals  differ  in  vigor  and  in  dis¬ 
position.  Many  a  man  is  more  valuable  at  68  than  he 
was  at  50.  The  greatest  railroad  builder  the  world  ever 
saw — old  Commodore  Vanderbilt — was  68  before  he 
owned  a  share  of  railroad  stock,  and  the  magnificent 
construction  which  was  the  result  of  his  life  all  came 
about  between  that  time  and  his  death  at  83.  Employers 
have  told  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men  who  seem 
entirely  vigorous  and  well  able  to  work  sometimes  as 
early  as  55  or  even  50  become  crotchety  and  hard  to 
handle  so  that  they  are  better  out  of  the  organization. 

No  pension  plan  can  change  these  conditions.  There 
are  obvious  disadvantages  in  the  setting  up  of  a  pension 
plan  which  compels  retirement  at  a  certain  age,  but 
every  pension  plan  should,  in  my  opinion,  establish  an 
age  beyond  which  sjiecial  affirmative  action  is  required 
at  least  once  a  year  for  retention  of  an  employee  on  the 
active  payroll. 

Retirement  Policy — This  announced  policy  of  re¬ 
tirement  gradually  makes  itself  felt  in  an  organization 
and  the  employees  begin  long  in  advance  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  they  may  normally  expect  to  give 
up  active  work. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  difference  in  cost  as 
between  differing  ages  of  retirement,  and  I  have  heard 
pension  plans  compared  as  a  basis  of  the  generosity 
of  the  employer  in  establishing  an  early  age.  In  practice 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  usual  experience  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  rather  in  inducing  employees  to  leave  the  ser¬ 


vice  than  in  retaining  them  to  a  later  age.  It  is  this 
very  difficulty  that  has  brought  about  the  provision  of 
compulsory  retirement  in  many  industries,  beginning, 
of  course,  with  the  Government  service. 

So  one  great  advantage  of  a  stated  plan  is  that  it 
smooths  the  way  for  retirement. 

A  second  great  advantage  of  a  pre-announced  and 
definitely  determined  plan  is  that  it  gives  the  employee 
a  clear  idea  of  approximately  how  much  income  he  may 
expect  after  retirement,  and  this  also  is  of  importance. 
The  readjustment  of  one’s  life  to  different  circum¬ 
stances  is  never  easy,  but  it  is  less  difficult  if  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  is  to  come  has  long  preceded  the  actual 
coming  of  the  change. 

Pensions  as  Good  Will — One  frequently  finds  in  the 
news  columns  notations  of  the  amount  paid  out  in  pen¬ 
sions  by  railways  and  other  public  service  institutions. 
Similar  facts  are  stated  in  paid  advertisements.  Why  ? 
For  the  simplest  of  reasons.  These  institutions  have 
learned  that  great  good  will  value  arises  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  pensions,  and  this  good  will  is  not  confined  to 
the  employed  force,  but  extends  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic.  Somehow  or  other,  an  impression  that  a  manufac¬ 
turer  or  a  merchant  or  the  management  of  a  railway 
deals  generously  with  those  through  whom  his  success 
has  come  about  carries  with  it  the  implication  that  he 
will  deal  fairly  and  generously  with  those  who  buy 
from  him. 

A  good  many  arguments  in  favor  of  announced  pen¬ 
sion  plans  beyond  those  of  which  I  have  spoken  un¬ 
doubtedly  exist.  One  of  these  is  reduction  of  turnover. 
Whether  a  pension  plan  does,  in  fact,  reduce  turnover 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
to  prove  it.  I  have  seen  evidence  that  concerns  with  an 
established  pension  plan  seem  to  attract  a  more  stable 
type  of  workers  than  those  who  have  none.  Moreover, 
there  are  evidences  in  Great  Britain  that  an  established 
pension  plan  is,  at  least  by  certain  types  of  employees, 
looked  upon  as  an  advantage  having  definite  weight  in 
the  wages  scale  wheti  comparing  {>ossible  positions. 

There  may  be  those  among  you  who  feel  that  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  is  unwise.  There  are  probably  a  good  many 
who  feel  that  it  is  a  type  of  Welfare  Work — ^highly 
desirable  no  doubt —  but  falling  within  the  class  of 
things  to  be  done  by  a  prosperous  business  only  when 
more  essential  things  have  been  taken  care  of.  While 
it  is  my  conviction  that  pension  costs,  whether  or  not 
a  pension  plan  exists,  are  inevitable,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  argue  the  point.  Assuming  that  you  agree  that  an 
announced  and  definite  pension  plan  is  desirable,  let 
us  examine  its  cost. 

Pension  Costs — Whatever  pension  is  paid — be  it  in 
the  form  of  hidden  payroll  or  of  voluntary  allowance 
or  a  definite  pension  under  an  announced  plan — comes 
into  existence  because  of  the  years  of  service  which 
have  preceded  it.  No  one  of  you,  I  think,  ever  heard 
of  an  Industrial  Pension  that  did  not  follow  many  years 
of  active  service.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  the 
real  cost  of  a  pension  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  while  the  employee,  who  is  to  be  pensioned, 
is  active. 

In  no  department  of  accoimting  has  more  progress 
been  made  than  that  applied  to  the  definite  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  costs.  We  have  come  to  know  exactly  what 
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portion  of  a  customer’s  dollar  is  required  to  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  investment ;  what  part  goes  towards  the  adver¬ 
tising;  what  part  towards  the  wages  of  sales  people 
and  of  management.  All  these  costs  have  Iwqn  analyzed 
time  and  time  again  with  great  advantage  to  store  man¬ 
agements  and  to  the  consumer.  Unfortunately,  the  item 
ot  pension  costs  has  in  the  main  l)een  left  out  of  the 
account  because  in  most  stores,  pensions  haX'e  not 
Itegun  to  be  paid,  or  where  they  have  the  amount  has 
been  so  minute  in  proportion  to  the  total  payroll  as  to 
be  wholly  inconsequential. 

Yet  jjension  costs  should  no  more  be  assessed  against 
the  period  of  jayment  than  should  any  other  costs.  Sup- 
|)ose,  for  example,  that  a  store  should  i>urchase  at  the 
low  prices  of  June  and  July  a  coal  supply  sufficient  to 
furnish  heat  for  all  of  the  coming  year,  and  suppose 
the  bill  were  wholly  paid  in  July,  would  the  cost  ac¬ 
countant  be  justified  in  charging  July  expense  with  the 
total  amount  and  in  leaving  the  following  January  free 
of  any  heating  charge?  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bill 
for  the  summer’s  ice  should  not  be  paid  until  January, 
can  you  imagine  a  cost  accountant  including  this  item 
in  the  January’  expense  simply  because  the  payment  was 
made  at  that  time? 

Reserve  for  Pension — When  a  store  is  paying  today 
the  pension  of  an  employee  no  longer  in  active  service, 
and  charging  today’s  pension  against  today’s  current 
expense  account,  a  precisely  similar  error  has  come 
about. 

Store  equipment  is  being  worn  out  with  every  day’s 
use,  and  its  cost  shows  in  the  day’s  cost  of  sales  by  a 
charge  of  depreciation  calculated  as  nearly  as  jwssible  to 
cover  the  life  of  the  equipment,  less  normal  wear  and 
tear  and  normal  obsolescence.  The  fact  that  the  total 
cost  of  a  typewriter  has  been  charged  off  does  not  mean 
that  the  typewriter  must  be  thrown  away,  but  merely 
that  the  depreciation  charge  had  in  that  instance  been 
a  little  too  heavy. 

And  so  with  a  body  of  active  employees.  Day  by 
day,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  some  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  are  coming  nearer  to  the  point  at  which,  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  they  should  be  retired.  Their 
active  official  business  life  can  under  normal  conditions 
be  predicted — not  accurately — but  quite  true,  any  more 
than  the  life  of  a  machine  can  be  predicted  accurately 
— but  quite  true,  any  more  than  the  life  of  a  machine 
can  l)e  predicted  accurately — but  quite  closely  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  .And  so  the  wise  cost  account¬ 
ant  sets  up  on  his  books  a  charge  that  follows  year  by 
year  the  depreciation  of  the  human  machine  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  to  the  end  that,  as  parts  of  it  are  retired 
from  active  work,  the  reserve  is  in  itself  sufficient, 
without  any  further  charge  against  the  business,  to  pay 
the  inevitable  cost  of  retirement. 

A  business  differs  froni  an  individual  in  that,  though 
it  lie  old  in  years,  it  may  be  young  in  all  else.  Time  was 
when  the  life  of  a  business  and  the  life  of  an  individual 
followed  each  other  closely;  when  the  young  store¬ 
keeper  and  the  young  store  gradually  became  the  old 
store-keeper  and  the  old  store,  and  eventually  both  died 
and  were  replaced  by  other  young  store-keepers  and 
young  stores.  Now-a-days  the  oldest  stores  are  often 
the  youngest;  for  the  old  store-keeper  has  learned  to 
as.sociate  with  himself  younger  men,  and,  gradually 


withdrawing,  to  leave  to  them  the  management  of  the 
business.  This  is  j)re-eminently  the  day  of  youth,  and 
nowhere  is  youth  more  important,  more  vital  to  success, 
than  in  store-keeping;  for  nowhere  is  there  so  much 
contact  l)etween  the  business  and  the  public. 

(Question  of  Cost — .A  watchmaker  of  65  may  be  more 
skilful,  more  adept,  a  better  man  altogether  than  a 
watchmaker  of  40,  but  the  salesman  or  saleswoman  of 
65  cannot  comi^ete  with  youth.  Keeping  a  store  young 
in  personnel  costs  money  just  as  keeping  a  store  fresh 
and  up  to  the  minute  in  equipment  costs  money,  but 
we  all  know  that  money  spent  in  freshness  is  profitably 
spent,  and  money  spent  in  freshness  of  personnel  is 
profitably  spent  too.  And  here  arises  the  question  of 
cost. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  “rule  of  thumb”  by  which 
{lension  costs  may  be  determined;  for  the  cost  varies 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  business.  Bear  in  mind 
that  when  I  say  “cost”  I  mean  the  real,  actual  cost  as 
it  accrues;  not  the  mere  measure  of  payments  made 
today  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  serve  and  who  are 
not  projierly,  therefore,  a  charge  on  today’s  ojicration. 

The  business  of  a  retail  store  is  operated  very  largely, 
as  a  rule,  by  young  women,  and  a  great  many  of  these, 
after  comparatively  brief  periods  of  service,  leave  to 
take  up  household  duties,  and  therefore  involve  no 
liension  cost  whatever. 

A  new  store  starting  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence, 
and  charging  even  as  little  as  $2.00  for  every  $100  of 
payroll  as  a  pension  cost  would,  if  this  sum  were  actually 
set  aside  in  money  and  increased  at  interest,  build  up 
a  reserve  that,  while  not  perhaps  of  itself  sufficient, 
would  yet  take  the  maximum  share  of  the  pension  bur¬ 
den  when  the  time  for  pension  payments  came.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  merchant  starting  a  new  business  has 
so  many  immediate  jiroblems  to  worry  about  that  he 
is  prone  to  neglect  matters  which  seem  to  him  so  far  in 
the  future  as  j>ensions.  He  does  not  neglect  to  charge 
off  a  part  of  his  erpiipment  to  a  depreciation  reserve 
l)ecause  the  soundness  of  such  a  charge  has  become  an 
axiom  in  business.  His  banker  would  immediately 
notice  any  such  neglect  on  his  part,  eveii  though  the 
necessity  of  replacement  might  not  come  for  many 
years. 

If  you  who  are  spending  your  valuable  time  here 
today  take  back  to  your  desks  even  a  very  vague  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  pension  cost  is  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  every  day’s  business,  without  any  regard  to  whether 
you  are  now  or  may  for  many  years  be  making  any 
|)ension  jayments  at  all,  Ijelieve  me  your  time  has  not 
1)een  wasted. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  when  I  speak  of  $2.00  per 
$100  of  payroll  I  speak  of  a  new  organization  with' 
no  {)ensions  to  pay  for  perhaps  30  or  35  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  making  some  allowances  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  retail  business  retirement  should  probably 
take  place  somewhat  earlier  on  the  average  than  the 
age  at  which  men  become  inefficient  in  manufacturing 
industries,  which  is  about  65. 

Unfortunately’,  as  I  have  intimated,  few  businesses 
start  in  with  any  idea  of  pension  costs,  and  a  business 
which  is  today  25  years  old,  even  though  it  has  no 
pensioners  on  its  rolls,  is  in  the  same  position  pension- 
wise  as  it  would  be  in  the  matter  of  depreciation  if  it 
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had  carried  all  of  its  original  equipment  as  an  asset  at 
cost  without  depreciation. 

A  store  that  25  years  ago  had  a  payroll  of  $100, (XX)  a 
year  which  had  continued  constant,  and  which  had  set 
up  a  reserve  of  $2.00  per  $100,  would  have  l)een  accum¬ 
ulating  $2,000  a  year  which  in  25  years  would  have 
amounted  to  $50,000,  and  which,  with  interest  at  4%, 
would  have  amounted  to  $86,000. 

Day  to  Day  Costs — If  any  of  you  should  come  into 
control  of  a  business  which  had  not  depreciated  its 
equipment,  and  if  because  of  this  failure  you  found 
that  your  equipment  account  stood  at  $86,000  more  than 
its  value,  certainly  you  would  not  undertake  to  write 
off  the  25  years  of  depreciation  at  one  operation.  A 
business  with  a  payroll  of  $100,000  a  year  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  gross  turnover  of  $600,000  or  $700,000,  and 
any  such  equipment  charge  as  $86,000  at  once  would  be 
impK)ssible.  (Dn  the  other  hand,  still  counting  interest 
at  4%,  the  deficit  which  had  taken  25  years  to  grow 
up,  could  be  spread  over  the  25  years  to  come  by  pay¬ 
ments  of  about  $5,000  a  year.  Thus,  in  order  to  get 
your  balance  sheet  into  proper  shape,  you  would  begin 
by  setting  up  your  current  depreciation  charge,  to  which 
you  would  add  the  deficiency  depreciation  of  the  years 
gone  by  until  that  had  been  taken  care  of.  And  in  this 
case  the  deficiency  for  the  past  would  be  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  the  present  reserve. 

I  wonder  whether  this  situation  is  now  clear ;  whether 
I  have  made  it  plain  that  the  cost  exists  from  day  to 
day,  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year  of  active  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  delay  in  its  recognition  is  very  costly  in¬ 
deed.  Someone  has  said,  “It  is  not  pensions  which  are 
costly,  but  Delay”. 

Obviously,  the  situation  as  I  have  outlined  it  is  ex¬ 
aggerated  because  I  have  assumed  a  constant  number  of 
employees  and  a  constant  volume  of  business  over  a 
very  long  period — and  we  all  know  that  this  does  not 
happen.  The  payroll  and  the  personnel  and  the  gross 
business  of  a  store  increases  to  constantly  greater  suc¬ 
cess  or  decreases  to  bankruptcy,  and  so  the  percentages 
of  increased  payroll  required  to  take  care  of  a  past  de¬ 
ficiency  are  nothing  like  as  great  as  they  appear  in  my 
example. 

Pension  Plans — Just  as  I  am  often  asked  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  operating  a  pension  plan  so  I  am  asked 
how  much  an  adequate  pension  ought  to  be.  Obviously, 
the  answer  to  the  first  question  depends  upon  the  sec¬ 
ond.  A  really  effective  pension  plan  is  one  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  retirement  allowance  sufficient,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  average  man,  to  enable  the  pensioner  to  live,  with¬ 
out  undue  distress,  under  conditions  not  too  far  from 
those  of  his  active  life.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at 
the  time  of  retirement  the  responsibilities  of  family  and 
other  dependents  are  proportionately  less  than  they 
had  be«i.  Moreover,  a  pension  need  not  provide  funds 
out  of  which  to  make  savings  for  future  income.  Many 
of  the  little  expenses  incident  to  an  active  business 
career  cease  to  exist,  and  frequently  outside  sources 
of  income  come  into  play.  Older  people  find  content¬ 
ment  in  quiet  lives  often  in  the  country,  and  in  sur¬ 
roundings  less  costly  than  those  which  have  been  nec¬ 
essary  during  the  business  days,  and  so  there  has  grown 
up  a  more  or  less  general  acceptance  of  approximately 
half-pay  as  an  adequate  retirement  income. 


An  executive  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  justifying 
to  his  own  conscience  a  request  to  any  employee  that 
he  withdraws  from  the  service  on  “half  l>ay”,  and  an 
employee  who  refuses  to  withdraw  on  these  terms  has 
small  sympathy  from  his  family  or  associates.  Too 
small  a  pension  results  in  an  over-load  of  the  payroll 
by  the  retention  of  inefficient  employees;  too  large  a 
pension  results  in  an  unjustifiable  cost  and  sometimes 
in  the  loss  of  an  effective  employee  still  capable  of  ex¬ 
cellent  service. 

As  to  Contributions — A  notable  development  of  p)en- 
sion  practice  in  recent  years  has  been  the  setting  up 
of  plans  under  which  employees  may,  during  their 
period  of  active  service,  set  aside  a  part  of  their  earn¬ 
ings  out  of  which  to  provide  larger  pensions.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  this  practice.  Indeed 
it  is  my  personal  belief  that  before  many  years  all  well- 
organized  pension  plans  will  be  operated  on  a  contribu¬ 
tory  basis. 

The  customary  contribution  (that  is  to  say  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  has  been  found  in  practice  to  work 
without  friction  and  without  hardship)  is  approximately 
3%  of  current  pay.  Obviously,  this  money  is  return¬ 
able  to  employees  who  quit  the  service  prior  to  reach¬ 
ing  pension  status. 

With  such  a  contribution,  and  with  a  reserve  of  about 
2  per  cent  of  gross  payroll  on  the  part  of  the  store, 
a  pension  of  approximately  half-pay  can  usually  be 
counted  upon. 

A  good  many  questions  come  to  me  as  to  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  employees  to  join  such  a  scheme.  The 
answer  is  that  when  a  contributory  Pension  Plan  is 
offered,  especially  in  a  business  where  there  are  many 
young  women,  it  is  not  usually  popular  unless  there 
be  added  to  its  benefits  payable  in  the  event  of  illness 
or  death,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  immediate.  On 
the  other  hand,  once  the  plan  is  installed  and  has 
operated  for  some  time,  the  refunds  paid  to  those  who 
leave  the  service  add  greatly  to  its  popularity.  We  hear 
constant  reports  and  have  constant  experiences  with 
young  women  who,  having  been  members  of  a  Retire¬ 
ment  Plan  for  a  year  or  two,  their  contributions  hav¬ 
ing  been  paid  by  deduction  from  the  weekly  wage,  are 
greatly  surprised  and  delighted  to  receive  $50  or  $100 
in  money  as  they  go  out  of  the  service. 

As  an  example  of  a  scale  of  benefits  and  costs  with 
the  operation  of  which  I  happen  to  be  very  familiar 
and  which  operates  in  one  office  in  New  York  where 
of  some  12,000  employees,  75  per  cent  are  women,  and 
where  well  over  99  per  cent  of  all  employees  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  plan,  I  cite  the  following: 

The  contribution  is  about  4  per  cent  of  pay. 

Benefit  in  case  of  sickness — two-thirds  of  current 
earnings  beginning  the  eighth  day. 

In  case  of  death —  a  year’s  pay. 

On  retirement  for  total  and  permanent  disability  or 
age — 2  per  cent  of  earnings. 

On  withdrawal  from  the  service,  three-fourths  of 
total  employees’  deposits  are  returned. 

Translated  into  figures  this  means  that  a  clerk  re¬ 
ceiving  $25  a  week  would  deposit  $1.00  a  week  in  the 
plan,  and  would  have  a  sick  benefit,  beginning  the 
eighth  day,  of  about  $16.60  a  week;  a  death  benefit  of 
Continued  on  page  415 
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Marking  and  Remarking 

of  Rapid  Price-Changing  Merchandise 

By  M.  A.  McDebmott,  Rec.  Mgr.,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Traffic  Group's  Tenth  Annual  Convention,  Chicago,  May,  1929 
Concurrent  Conventions 


Note:  A  special  committee  was  appointed  composed  of  three  Brooklyn 
nxembers.  Chairtnan,  Mr.  M.  A.  McDermott.  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Griffith,  A.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Richardson,  Frederick 
Locser  &  Company.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  tnembers  of  the 
Group,  to  which  the  committee  received  a  very  good  response.  On  the  basis 
of  the  information  derived  from  that  questionnaire,  the  report  and  summary 
7i’ere  compiled. — L.  F.  Mongeon,  Director  of  Group. 


The  answers  to  this  questionnaire  were  divided  into 
three  groups. 

Group  One  consisting  of  stores  doing  a  busi 
*  ness  of  $75,000  to  $2,500,  000. 

Group  Two  from  $2,500,000  to  $8,000,000. 
Group  Three  from  $8,000,000  to  $15,000,- 
000  per  anum. 

These  answers  were  received  frorn  sixty  stores  lo¬ 
cated  in  thirty-two  cities  covering  twenty-eight  states. 

This  study  brings  out  the  fact  that  only  thirty-eight 
per  cent  of  these  stores  do  a  100  per  cent  remark,  the 
balance  doing  a  part-remarking  with  the  exception  noted 
on  the  recapitulation  sheet  distributed  to  you,  twenty- 
two  per  cent  being  done  by  the  salespeople  under  the 
supervision  of  the  receiving  department,  thirty-seven 
per  cent  handled  by  the  salespeople  in  the  selling  de- 
|)artment  under  the  supervision  of  the  buyer,  and  less 
than  three  per  cent  under  the  supervision  of  the  floor 
manager. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  stores 
that  remarking  should  be  handled  in  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  place,  be  it  in  the  receiving  department,  stockrooms 
or  selling  departments,  the  majority  of  the  stores  doing 
the  work  in  any  one  of  the  above  places.  The  above  is 
possible  where  stores  have  sufficient  space  in  their  stock- 
rooms.  The  equipment  and  markers  are  sent  from  the 
receiving  room  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  mark¬ 
er.  This  applies  also  where  space  is  set  aside  for  re¬ 
marking  on  the  selling  floors. 

When  merchandise  is  remarked  in  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment,  forty  per  cent  of  the  stores  handle  same  in 
a  separate  section  of  the  marking  room  set  aside  for 
it. 

We  believe  that  remarking  should  be  done  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section  of  the  receiving  room  in  order  that  it  may¬ 
be  properly  supervised  and  responsibility  placed.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  as  follows:  when  merchan¬ 
dise  is  in  large  quantities  or  bulky ;  when  proper  facili¬ 
ties  are  available  for  handling  same  in  stockrooms  or 
on  selling  floor  when  competition  requires  quick  action. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  stores  required  new  tickets  on 
all  mark-downs.  Thirty  per  cent  allow  one  mark-down 
and  fifteen  per  cent  allow  two  mark-downs  to  be  shown 
on  the  original  ticket.  Twenty  stores  allowed  mark- 
downs  in  colored  pencil,  seven  in  ink,  two  pasters,  and 
two,  band  stamps  or  metal  numbering  machines. 


Where  remarking  is  handled  by  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stores  requisition  their  tickets 
from  the  marking  room,  and  three  per  cent  requisition 
same  from  the  supply  department,  presumably  making 
their  own  tickets. 

Majority  of  the  stores  wait  until  sale  is  over  and 
remark  merchandise,  a  small  percentage  retailing  part 
at  regular  price  and  part  at  sale  price.  This  practice  is 
generally  followed  in  sales  of  drugs  and  domestics;  it 
has  been  found  that  considerable  remarking  can  be 
eliminated  by  this  method. 

Selling  Departments — Where  remarking  is  accomp¬ 
lished  by  the  selling  departments,  sixty-two  per  cent 
of  the  stores  put  the  control  of  checking  under  the  buyer 
or  assistant,  thirty-seven  per  cent  under  the  control  of 
the  receiving  department  and  three  per  cent  under  the 
control  of  the  merchandise  office  or  control  division. 

From  the  above  figures,  it  appears  that  merchandise 
price  changing,  is  put  up  to  the  buyer  or  assistant,  it 
being  expected  that  they  will  see  that  the  proper  quantity 
of  merchandise  is  remarked.  We  believe  that  the  buyer, 
after  making  of  the  remark  slip,  should  be  eliminated 
and  the  checking  of  the  quantities  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchandise  office  or  control  division. 

It  is  brought  out  that  several  stores  require  the 
original  tickets  when  taken  from  the  merchandise  to  be 
checked  against  the  remark  requisition.  This  system  can 
be  worked  by  stores,  providing  that  sufficient  care  be 
exercised  in  order  that  all  the  merchandise  have  the 
original  tickets  attached.  To  eliminate  any  possibility 
of  this  condition,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  all  cus¬ 
tomers’  credits  being  remarked  using  a  copy  of  the  credit 
slip  as  authorization  for  remarking. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  control  their  remarking  through 
the  receiving  department  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
departments  can  easily  manipulate  the  stocks  to  cover 
shortages. 

Do  the  stores  have  a  smaller  {jercentage  of  shortages 
when  remarking  is  not  controlled  by  the  receiving 
department  ? 

Remarking  Control — When  the  receiving  department 
controls  remarking,  it  has  been  found  that  material 
differences  in  quantities  exist.  This  has  been  verified 
and  found  true  in  several  of  the  larger  stores.  It  is 
believed  that  through  the  proper  supervision  by  the 
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receiving  department,  stock  shortages  will  materially 
increase,  thus  showing  a  more  accurate  condition  of 
the  stock. 

We  believe  that  store  owners,  managers,  and  con¬ 
trollers  are  primarily  interested  in  having  a  true  picture 
of  stock  conditions  that  exist,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  the  shortage. 

The  following  important  points  should  be  considered : 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  stores  require  new 
tickets  for  initial  mark-downs.  Does  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  or  more  prices  on  the  original 
ticket  militate  against  the  selling  qualities  of 
the  merchandise? 

If  it  is  considered  advisable  to  show  mark- 
downs  on  the  original  ticket,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  only  one  mark-down  should  be  shown. 

In  showing  mark-downs,  the  majority  of 
stores  use  colored  pencil.  This  we  believe  to  be 
advisable  only  in  the  case  of  competition  when 
prices  have  to  be  changed  on  the  selling  floor. 

The  frequent  use  of  colored  pencil  is  not  re¬ 
commended  for  reasons  obvious  to  us  all. 

As  previously  recommended,  all  price 
changing  should  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  marking  room.  However,  we  do  not 
expect  all  the  stores  to  agree  to  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  therefore  where  tickets  are 
secured  from  the  receiving  room  it  should  be 
by  written  requisition,  preferably  a  copy  of  the 
mark-down  form  should  be  authorization  for 
the  receiving  room  to  make  tickets. 

check  of  the  quantities  should  be  made 
by  either  the  merchandise  office  or  the  control 
division. 

Under  no  consideration  should  stores  allow 
tickets  to  be  requisitioned  from  the  supply 
department.  This  practice,  we  believe,  leads  to 
carelessness  in  making  of  tickets,  results  in 
unstandardized  marking  of  tickets,  and  tends 
toward  the  increase  of  ticket  costs. 

Three  stores  make  duplicate  sets  of  tickets 
for  use  after  sale.  This  method  of  remarking  is 
practical  only  where  the  lots  are  small  and  the 
styles  or  prices  vary.  When  the  lots  are  large 
and  of  few  styles,  it  is  advisable  to  await  the 
termination  of  the  sales  and  to  make  tickets 
to  cover  the  actual  quantity.  It  is  brought 
out  that  the  mark-down  in  a  few  stores  is 


cost  of  remarking  under  this  method  is  very  high. 

The  answers  to  this  questionnaire  were  divided  into 
three  groups. 

Analysis  of  .Answers  to  Questionnaire 

Croup  One  consisting  of  stores  doing  a  business  of 
$75,000  to  $2,500,000. 

Group  Two  from  $2,500,000  to  $8,000,000. 

Group  Three  from  $8,000,000  to  $15,000,000  per 
annum. 

These  answers  were  received  from  sixty  stores 
located  in  thirty-two  cities  covering  twenty-eight  states. 

The  scope  of  this  questionnaire  includes  marking 
and  remarking  of  all  merchandi.se,  with  special  emphasis 
on  that  class  which  is  subject  to  quick  changes  in  re¬ 
tail  price  due  to  special  sales  or  to  meet  competition. 

No.  1 :  Do  you  remark  merchandise  for  all  de¬ 


partments? 

Stores 

Group  One  8  Yes 

Group  Two  9  Yes 

Group  Three  6  Yes 


No.  lA:  Specify  departments  for  which  you  do 
not  re-mark. 

Group  One 

Departments 

Leased  Department  . 2 

Domestic  . 2 

Piece  Goods  . 2 

Ready-to-wear  . 1 

Furniture . 1 

Rugs  . 1 

Housefurnishings . 1 

Group  Two 
Departments 

Ready-to-wear  ....6  Men’s  Furnishings  .2 

Draperies . 4  Housefurnishings  3 

Underwear  . 2  Hosiery  . 1 

Lamps  . 1  Furniture . 4 

Carpets . 4  Books . 1 

Drugs . 1  Yard  Goods . 6 

Linens  . 2  Jewelry  . 1 

Laces  . 1  Leather  Goods  ....  3 

Corsets . 1  China  . 1 

Groceries  . 1  Blankets . 1 


taken  by  the  salesclerk  on  the  sales  check, 
when  ‘sale  is  made.  This  system  of  remarking 
is  inadvisable  from  the  standpoint  of  control 
and  honesty. 

Salesclerk  Control — This  is  one  system  that  puts  the 
control  under  the  salesclerk  and  gives  a  right  of  way  to 
manipulation  and  dishonesty,  if  not  properly  super¬ 
vised.  The  cost  of  remarking  under  the  supervision  of 
the  receiving  department  cannot  be  accurately  arrived 
at  unless  a  completed  study  is  made  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  cost  per  hour  the  salary  of  a 
marker  compared  with  the  salesperson’s  salary.  Re¬ 
marking  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  receiving 
department  is  generally  accomplished  by  the  buyer, 
assistant  buyer,  head  of  stock,  or  salesperson.  If  the 
cost  is  accurately  arrived  at,  it  will  be  found  that  the 


Group  Three 

Departments  Departments 

Rugs  . 6  Furniture  . 9 

Radio  . 2  Housefurnishings  .  .4 

Shoes  . 1  Sporting  Goods  ....  1 

Pictures  . 2  Leather  Goods  ....  2 

Books . 2  Toys . 1 

Yard  Goods  . 8  Candy . 1 

Lamps  . 1  Ready-to-wear  ....  2 

Flowers  . 1  Drugs . 1 

Draperies . 1  Men’s  Qothing  ...  1 

All  Departments  . .  1  All  Departs,  except  7 

No.  2:  Where  Merchandise  is  not  re-marked  by 
receiving  department,  how  is  the  work  accom¬ 
plished? 
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Re-marked  by  salespeople  under  supervision  of : 

Receiving  Buyer  or  Floor 

Department  Assistant  Managers 


( iroup  One  2  3  1 

Group  Two  5  9  1 

Group  Three  6  10  — 


No.  3:  Where  re-marking  of  merchandise  is  under 
the  control  of  the  receiving  department,  is  the  work 
done  in  receiving  ilepartment,  stockrooms,  or  on 
selling  floor? 

Working  Room  Stockroom  Selling  Floor 


( Iroup  One  11  2  2 

<  iroup  Two  .18  5  8 

Group  Three  15  14  14 


No.  3A:  If  it  is  done  in  receiving  department,  do 
vou  segregate  this  work  into  a  separate  section? 

Yes  No 

Group  One  . 3  9 

Group  Two  13  10 

Group  Three  1  16 

No.  4:  Mark-downs;  A:  Are  new  tickets  required 
for  initial  mark-down? 

Yes  No 

Group  One  .  8  4 

Group  Two  . 14  8 

Group  Three  .  9  11 

No.  4B:  If  not,  how  many  mark-downs  can  he 
shown  on  original  price  ticket? 

Number  of  Mark-dovms 
One  Two 

Group  One  .  2  2 

(iroup  Two  .  8  2 

Group  Three  .  7  4 


No.  4C :  Do  you  use  colored  pencil,  ink  or  paster  to 
show  mark-down? 


'  Band 

Pencil  Ink  Paster  Stamp 

Group  One  .  3  1  —  — 

Group  Two  .  9  3  —  — 

Group  Three  ....  8  3  2  2 


No.  5:  How  are  the  tickets  secured  for  price 
changes  when  work  is  done  hy  selling  departments? 


Marking  Department  Supply  Department 
Group  One  .  5  1 

Group  Two  15  1 

Group  Three  11  3 


No.  6:  Rapid  Price  Changing  Merchandise:  When 
merchandise  is  retailed  for  a  special  sale  and  is  to 
be  marked  up  to  its  regular  price  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  sale,  (A)  do  you  make  a  double  set  of  tickets 
— one  ticket  showing  the  sale  price  and  the  other 
ticket  showing  the  regular  price  which  will  obtain 
after  sale;  (B)  do  you  wait  until  sale  is  over  and  at 
that  time  make  up  tickets  to  cover  the  actual  amount 
of  merchandise  unsold;  (C)  do  you  mark  an  esti¬ 
mated  portion  of  the  merchandise  at  sale  price  and 
the  balance  at  regular  price? 


Yes 

No 

Yes  No 

Group  One 

1 

11 

13  — 

Group  Two 

.  .  . — 

22 

21  — 

Group  Three 

...2 

18 

20  — 

No.  7:  Where  re-marking  is  done  by  selling  depart¬ 
ments,  what  control  is  set  up  to  prevent  manipulation 
or  error  in  re-marking? 


Recheck 

C’nt’l.  Rec’g.  Mdse.  Floor  Old 

Div.  Dept.  Buyer  Div.  Mgr.  Tickets 

(jroup  One  2  5 

Group  Two  6  10  12 

Group  Three  3  9  1 

The  answers  submitted  on  Question  No.  8  were  that 
the  majority  used  attaching  machines  where  available. 


Balliol  College 

Summer  School  at  Oxford,  England 

.Announcement  is  made  of  the  opening  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  England, 
August  17th  to  24th,  1929.  The  school  is  the  seventh 
of  the  series.  Delegates  are  invited  to  visit  blanket 
mills  and  glove  factories.  Short  trips  have  been 
arranged  to  places  of  interest  near  Oxford  and  facili¬ 
ties  are  provided  for  golf,  cricket,  tennis  and  other 
recreation.  Delegates  are  invited  to  submit  reports 
upon  the  lectures  and  certificates  will  he  awarded  where 
the  greatest  efficiency  is  shown. 

.Albert  Cowie,  the  secretary  of  the  Draper’s  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Trade  extends  the  invitation  from  104  New- 
gates  Street,  London,  E.  C.  1. 

The  following  lectures  are  announced ; 

“Fifty  Years  in  the  Drapery  Trade” — Sir  Sydney  M. 
Skinner,  J.  P.,  President  of  the  Chamber. 

“Some  New  Influences  in  Business” — Mr.  P.  .A. 
Best,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council. 

“Systems  in  Retail  Distribution” — Mr.  .A.  E.  Cow- 
per,  Messrs.  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

“Electric  Lighting  and  Display” — Mr.  W.  J.  Jones, 
.A.M.I.E.E.,  The  Electric  Lamp  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“Artificial  Silk”  (Cinematograph  illustrations) — 
Messrs.  Courtaulds,  Ltd. 

“Fashion  Consciousness” — Mrs.  Towers  Settle,  Edi¬ 
tress  of  “Vogue”. 

“Sales  Promotion” — Mr.  E.  C.  Wiles,  Messrs.  Har- 
rods.  Ltd. 

“Youth’s  Opportunities  in  Retail  Distribution” — 
Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Riceman,  Messrs.  Edwin  Jones  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

“Profit  Sharing  and  Co-Partnership  for  the  Retail 
Trader” — Mr.  E.  W.  Mundy,  B.A.,  The  Industrial  Co¬ 
partnership  Association. 

“Architecture  and  Its  Relationship  to  Modern  Busi¬ 
ness’ — Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Messrs.  T.  Wallis 
&  Co.,  Ltd 

“The  Bradford  Dress  Goods  Trade — Past  Develop¬ 
ments  &  Future  Possibilities” — Mr  Arthur  Hitt, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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which  our  Government  is  founded,  namely,  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  our  Government  shall  administer 
the  laws  but  that  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Government 
shall  interpret  the  laws. 

II.  It  Deprives  the  Tax  Payer 

of  His  Day  In  Court 

This  provision  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  is  an  administrative  officer  of  our  Government, 
supreme  judicial  as  well  as  executive  authority,  in  the 
administration  of  the  tariff.  It  very  definitely  affords  no 
review  before  any  judicial  body  in  the  event  of  error 
being  made  on  the  subject  of  basis  of  value. 

III.  Danger  of  Error 

of  Appraisers  Decision 

There  is  always  present  the  likelihood  that  serious 
error  may  be  made  by  local  port  appraisers  in  arriving 
at  decisions  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  valuation  of  im¬ 
ported  commodities.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  personnel  of  the  Customs 
Division  is  selected  and  trained,  that  such  errors  will 
very  frequently  occur  when  one  stops  to  consider 
the  enormous  quantity  of  merchandise  which  passes 
annually  through  our  ports  of  entry.  In  view  of  the 
conditions  under  which  port  appraisers  labor,  it  would 
be  humanly  impossible,  even  for  those  who  are  most 
scrupulously  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  not  to  be  liable  to  the  commission  of  such  errors. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  when  errors  on  the  part  of 
port  appraisers  occur  in  determining  the  valuation  basis 
are  submited  for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  as  provided  for  in  Section  402-B,  that  such  review 
shall  be  other  than  perfunctory  and  pro  forma. 

There  is  also  ever  present  the  possibility,  and  in  fact 
the  probability,  of  difference  in  opinions  on  the  part  of 
local  port  appraisers  r^^arding  the  valuation  basis  of 
similar  shipments  of  merchandise  in  different  ports. 
For  example,  appraisers  in  the  Port  of  New  York  may 
assess  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  basis  of  foreign  valua¬ 
tion,  while  appraisers  in  the  Ports  of  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco,  or  in  fact  at 
any  other  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  may 
assess  duties  on  the  basis  of  United  States  Value  on 
the  same  merchandise.  Such  discrepancies,  which  are 
very  likely  to  occur  in  the  decisions  of  appraisers  in 
different  ports,  are  most  certain  to  result  in  confusion, 
embarrassment  and  discrimination  to  merchants  hand¬ 
ling  merchandise  for  resale  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  retailer  selling  merchandise  which  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  basis  of  foreign  valuation  can  sell  that 
merchandise  more  cheaply  to  the  .\merican  public  than 
his  fellow  merchants  whose  shipment  has  been  valued 
on  the  basis  of  United  States  Value  and  who  thus  has 


been  penalized  by  having  his  shipment  valued  on 
United  States  Value. 

Because  of  the  general  practice  of  American  mer¬ 
chants  of  purchasing  merchandise  for  resale  to  their 
customers  in  the  large  wholesale  markets  of  our 
country,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc., 
it  is  very  probable  that  competitive  merchants  in  the 
same  city  may  be  carrying  the  same  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  widely  ranging  retail  prices  because  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  imported  on  a  different  basis  of 
valuation.  Due  to  competitive  conditions  in  the  field 
of  retailing  to-day  the  merchant  who  has  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  purchased  a  line  of  merchandise 
landed  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  United 
States  Value  at  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  apprais¬ 
ers,  and  hence  has  paid  more  for  that  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  than  his  competitor  who  has  purchased  a  similar 
line  which  was  admitted  on  the  basis  of  foreign  valua¬ 
tion,  must  command  a  higher  retail  price  for  his  mer¬ 
chandise  with  resultant  higher  cost  to  the  consuming 
public.  Such  a  condition  is  most  certain  to  result  in 
confusion,  embarrassment  and  discrimination,  not  only 
to  merchants  but  also  to  the  American  consuming 
public. 

IV.  Opportunity  For  Misunderstanding  and 
Uncertainty  on  the  Part  of  Mer¬ 
chants  in  Purchasing  Abroad 

It  may  be  asked  why  merchants  of  this  country  are  so 
interested  in  continuing  to  deal  in  foreign  made  goods 
if  they  constitute  so  small  a  part  of  their  total  sales, 
as  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  Brief.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  said  that  merchants  are  the  purchasing 
agents  for  their  communities  and  it  is  their  principal 
function  to  serve  the  legitimate,  wide-spread  and  vary¬ 
ing  demands  of  their  customers.  There  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  a  demand  for  the  novelties  of  foreign 
goods  by  the  people  of  any  nation  and  the  merchant 
who  fails  to  search  the  markets  of  the  world  to  satisfy 
his  consuming  public  fails  to  function  as  it  is  our  con¬ 
ception  he  should  function.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  those  engaged  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  recognize  that  many  imported  products  are 
not  in  competition  to  any  degree  with  American  made 
merchandise.  It  has  come  to  be  a  wide-spread  practice 
that  merchants  in  searching  foreign  markets  for  new 
and  novel  merchandise  quite  frequently  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  introducing  to  the  American  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  some  article  of  merchandise  which  has  heretofore 
been  unknown  in  domestic  markets.  After  this  mer¬ 
chandise  has  passed  through  a  pioneering  stage  and 
after  a  consumer  demand  has  been  developed  by  our 
merchants,  new  domestic  industries  are  set  up,  thereby 
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opening  new  avenues  for  the  employment  of  American 
lal)or.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases  where  this  has 
happened,  American  manufacturers  through  their  in¬ 
genuity  and  their  facilities  for  machine  production 
have  been  able  to  turn  out  such  products  at  prices 
lower  than  those  originally  necessary  in  selling  similar 
foreign  products  in  this  country,  in  fact,  at  prices  so 
low  that  the  foreign  hand-made  product  can  no  longer 
compete  in  our  markets.  This  has  resulted  in  making 
it  possible  for  the  great  mass  of  American  consumers  to 
purchase  many  lines  of  merchandise  at  considerable 
savings  when  these  lines  have  been  produced  in  domes¬ 
tic  factories  and  workshops.  Merchants,  therefore,  feel 
that  they  are  not  only  serving  the  consuming  public  of 
this  country  by  offering  for  sale  foreign  goods  in  their 
stores,  but  are  encouraging  the  development  of  domestic 
manufacture  and  further  advancing  the  culture  of  the 
American  people. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  made  in  order  that  the 
members  of  your  Committee  may  have  a  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  function  of  the  retail  merchant  of  this 
country  in  relation  to  his  duty  of  serving  the  consumer. 
He  cannot  hope  to  perform  this  function  in  the  future 
to  the  full  extent  that  he  has  in  the  past  if  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  labor  under  the  handicap  which 
Section  402-B  of  this  Bill,  relating  to  finality  of  de¬ 
cision  of  appraiser  with  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  only,  most  certainly  imposes  upon  him  in 
purchasing  merchandise  abroad  to  serve  the  wants  of 
his  customers. 

A  merchant  when  buying  abroad  will  never  know, 
under  the  above  mentioned  provision  of  Section  402-B, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  what  basis  of  valu¬ 
ation  his  merchandise  will  be  admitted  to  this  country. 
If  in  the  event  that  he  purchases  in  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  foreign  valua¬ 
tion,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  duties  are  finally  levied 
on  the  basis  of  United  States  Value  at  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  jxjrt  appraisers,  it  will  very  frequently 
happen  that  the  merchandise  will  be  unsaleable  in  this 
country  because  of  the  unexpected  increase  in  landed 
cost  with  resultant  increase  in  retail  selling  price.  The 
confusion  and  uncertainty  which  these  conditions  will 
bring  about  will  result  most  certainly  in  unbusinesslike 
methods  of  merchandising  and  will  prove  costly  to  the 
American  retail  distributor  because  of  the  risk  he  will 
incur  and  the  handicap  under  which  he  will  labor  in  his 
desire  to  meet  properly  the  demands  of  his  consuming 
public. 

V.  Will  Raise  the  Cost  of  Living  to  the 
American  Consumer 

If  there  is  any  wide-spread  change  from  the  foreign 
valuation  basis  of  levying  ad  valorem  duties  to  the  basis 


of  United  States  Value,  this  will  result  in  almost  every 
instance  in  an  increase  in  duties  of  50  per  cent  or 
more.  It  follows  naturally  that  the  landed  cost  of 
merchandise  on  the  basis  of  United  States  Value  will 
be  materially  increased,  with  the  result  that  this  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  will  be  reflected  in  the  selling  price  of 
importer,  jobber,  wholesaler  and  retailer.  Such  in¬ 
crease  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  selling  prices  of  these 
various  factors  in  our  distributive  system  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  sell  merchandise  without  loss.  Hence  the 
American  consumer  in  the  final  analysis  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  any  merchandise  upon  which  duties 
have  been  levied  on  United  States  Value,  whether  it 
be  a  necessity  or  a  luxury,  than  he  would  pay  if  the  basis 
of  valuation  were  the  foreign  value.  Any  wide-spread 
divergence  from  the  foreign  valuation  basis  of  levying 
ad  valorem  duties  is  most  certain  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  American  public. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  think  it  is  presuming  too 
much  to  state  that  there  is  a  very  strong  likelihood, 
that  if  under  these  conditions  the  price  of  imported 
merchandise  to  the  American  consumer  be  substantially 
increased  by  levying  duties  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  Value,  that  American  manufacturers  of  certain 
lines  will  find  an  incentive  and  encouragement  to  raise 
the  price  of  similar  domestic  manufactured  products 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
even  more  universally  increased. 

VI.  Promotes  Bureaucratic  Government 
That  provision  of  Section  402-B  of  this  bill  which 

provides  for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
only  of  the  decision  of  the  appraiser  on  the  subject  of 
basis  of  valuation  tends  most  decidedly  to  set  up  govern¬ 
mental  bureaucracy  in  Washington.  May  we  ask  your 
indulgence  if  we  repeat  here  what  we  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere  in  this  Brief,  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  an  administrative  division  of  our  Government, 
and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  very  principles  upon  which 
this  Republic  of  ours  was  established  that  an  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  or  department  should  exercise  judicial 
powers.  This  involves  the  danger,  the  fear  of  which  is 
so  widely  prevalent,  that  bureaucratic  government  may 
usurp  autocratic  powers  which  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  very  fabric  upon  which  our  governmental  institu¬ 
tions  are  founded. 

VII.  Inconvenience  to  Citizens  of  All 

Sections  of  the  Country 

Section  402-B  provides  that  “Upon  any  such  request 
(for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
decision  of  the  appraiser  as  to  base  of  value)  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard  has  been  afforded  the  consignee 
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or  his  agent,  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  appraiser”,  etc. 

Under  this  provision  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  citizens  residing  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
would  find  it  necessary  to  come  to  Washington  in  order 
to  present  adequately  their  cases  before  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  which  would  result  in 
delay  and  great  expense  as  well  as  the  impracticability 
of  having  witnesses  appear  at  such  hearings.  To  the 
retailer  such  delays  would  indeed  prove  very  costly. 
Seasonal  merchandise  may  be  the  subject  of  contro¬ 
versy  and  it  very  often  happens  that  if  such  merchan¬ 
dise  is  withheld  from  sale  for  even  a  period  of  one 
month  it  depreciates  in  value  and  may  even  become 
unsaleable.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  apparent  how  a  mer¬ 
chant  could  satisfactorily  present  his  case  through  the 
medium  of  the  mail  to  the  Treasury  Department  and 
expect  to  do  justice  to  the  position  he  has  taken,  any 
more  than  one  could  conceive  of  even  a  minor  case  being 
tried  in  our  courts  through  correspondence. 

VIII.  Question  of  Constitutionality  of 

Section  402-B 

The  further  fact  that  an  administrative  official  is 
clothed  with  final  jurisdiction  on  the  question  of  de¬ 
termination  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  value  is  to  be 
determined  and  the  duty  computed,  and  the  consignee 
is  thereby  deprived  of  his  right  to  a  judicial  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  of  basis  of  value  seriously  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  provision  is  in  contraven¬ 
tion  to  that  portion  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
“No  person  shall  ...  be  deprived  of  .  .  .  property, 
without  due  process  of  law”. 

IX.  Danger  of  United  States  Value  For 

Levying  Ad  Valorem  Duties  Becom¬ 
ing  Wide-Spread  and  Even 
Universal 

Under  the  provision  of  Section  402-B  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Tariff  Bill  there  is  a  great  element  of  danger 
in  leaving  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  port  appraisers 
such  an  important  featyre  of  tariff  administration  as 
determining  the  basis  of  valuation  without  appeal  to 
a  judicial  body.  The  basis  of  valuation  of  our  tariff 
laws  is  the  foundation  of  our  entire  tariff  structure. 
This  Association,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  Brief,  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  changing  from  the  basis  of 
foreign  valuation  as  the  method  of  computing  ad  valor¬ 
em  duties  to  United  States  Value.  The  Tariff  Bill  now 
being  considered  by  your  Committee  offers  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  wide-spread  extension  of  the  use 
of  United  States  Value  as  the  basis  of  levying  duties 


on  many  commodities.  In  fact,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  an  insidious  method  of  securing  the  general 
adoption  of  the  United  States  Value  as  a  basis  of  as¬ 
sessing  duties  by  administrative  decision  rather  than  by 
the  deliberate  action  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  that  if  the  same 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duties  is  applied  that  the  amount 
of  the  duty  will  be  materially  increased  when  assessed 
upon  the  United  States  Value  basis  rather  than  the 
foreign  valuation  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  duties 
will  probably  be  increased  at  least  50  per  cent  if  as¬ 
sessed  upon  the  basis  of  United  States  Value.  If  the 
practice  of  assessing  ad  valorem  duties  upon  the  basis 
of  United  States  Value  becomes  wide-spread  it  will 
result  in  substantial  concealed  increases  on  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  we  reiterate  that  these  increases  will  not  be 
due  to  any  legislative  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  but  rather  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
arbitrary  and  unreviewed  decision  of  port  appraisers 
subject  only  to  the  review  of  an  administrative  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Government. 

Section  402-E:  United  States  Value 

Our  Association  is  opposed  to  Section  402-E  of  the 
present  Tariff  Bill  defining  “United  States  Value”, 
for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  Practically  Impossible  For 

Appraisers  to  Determine  Similarity 

This  section  reads,  “The  United  States  Value  of 
imported  merchandise  shall  be : 

“1.  The  price  at  which  such  or  similar  im¬ 
ported  merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale”. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  appraisers  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  determining  just  what  may  be  regarded 
as  imported  or  domestic  merchandise  similar  to  the 
shipment  which  is  being  appraised  at  the  time.  In 
order  to  do  this  satisfactorily  and  with  equal  justice 
to  the  government  and  the  consignee,  appraisers  would 
have  to  be  equipped  with  authoritative  information  con¬ 
cerning  almost  an  unlimited  number  of  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Method  of  construction,  form,  style,  quality 
of  workmanship,  material  contents,  varying  manufac¬ 
turing  processes,  adaptability  for  different  uses  are  all 
factors  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  similarity  or  non-similarity  of  two 
items  of  merchandise.  To  expect  appraisers  to  be  well 
versed  in  information  of  this  character,  even  regarding 
a  limited  number  of  lines  of  merchandise,  is  asking 
something  which  is  almost  humanly  impossible.  In  these 
days  of  scientific  development  when  combinations  of 
textiles  and  synthetic  materials  are  being  used  in  the 
production  of  merchandise  it  is  impossible  even  for 
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the  experienced  professional  buyer  to  ascertain  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  the  material  content  of  mer¬ 
chandise  without  resorting  to  scientific  laboratory  tests. 
Yet  the  material  content  of  merchandise  would  be  a 
most  important  factor  in  determining  its  similarity  or 
non-siinilarity  to  other  merchandise. 

//.  Not  Possible  to  Determine  Principal 
Market  in  Many  Cases 

In  section  402-E,  there  appears  the  phrase,  “In  the 
principal  market  of  the  United  States”. 

In  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  country  such  as 
ours,  appraisers  will  experience  difficulty  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  market  for 
any  one  commodity.  Authorities  on  marketing  them¬ 
selves  would  have  difficulty  in  definitely  stating  that 
any  one  city  should  rightfully  be  r^arded  as  the  prin~ 
cipal  tnarket  for  many  lines  of  merchandise.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  framers  of  section  336-A  of  the  present 
tariff  bill  entitled  “Change  of  Classification  of  Duties”, 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  may  be  more  than  one 
principal  market  for  any  given  commodity  when  they 
use  the  phrase  “in  the  principal  market  or  markets  of 
the  United  States”. 

III.  Price  An  Uncertain  Factor 

Furthermore,  the  matter  of  price  at  which  such  or 
similar  imported  merchandise  is  offered  for  sale  in  the 
principal  market  will  be  by  no  means  a  constant  factor, 
but  will  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  local  economic 
conditions.  Even  such  an  uncertain  element  as  weather 
is  a  condition  which  enters  into  the  demand  for  style 
merchandise  such  as  wearing  apparel  and  causes  prices 
to  rise  and  fall  rapidly  in  accordance  with  consumer 
demand.  It  is  readily  conceded  by  economists  of  note 
that  a  high  degree  of  competition  exists  between  vari¬ 
ous  domestic  markets  in  our  country.  This  condition 
was  recognized  in  section  336-A  of  this  Bill  entitled 
“Change  of  Classification  of  Duties”,  which  contains 
the  provision  that  “The  President  shall  investigate  the 
difference  in  conditions  of  competition  in  the  principal 
market  or  markets  of  the  United  States”.  It  is  an 
economic  fact  that  competition  is  a  prime  factor  affect¬ 
ing  the  fluctuation  of  prices.  The  subject  of  price  is 
a  vital  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored  or  minimized 
as  it  is  the  basis  on  which  United  States  Value  of 
imported  merchandise  must  be  determined. 

IV.  Duties  May  Be  Greatly  Increased  By 

Discretion  Delegated  to  Appraisers 
There  is  contained  in  section  402-E  the  provision,  “If 
such  or  similar  imported  merchandise  is  not  so  offered 


for  sale  in  the  United  States,  then  an  estimated  value, 
having  regard  for  differences  in  quality  and  other  differ¬ 
ences,  etc.,  based  on  the  price  of  this  merchandise, 
whether  domestic  or  imported,  comparable  in  con¬ 
struction  or  use,  to  the  imported  merchandise  is  so 
offered  for  sale;”. 

This  provision  leaves  to  the  option  of  the  appraiser 
whether  or  not  estimated  value  shall  be  predicated  on 
domestic  or  imported  merchandise.  It  is  evident  that 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  appraiser  will  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  arriving  at  an  estimated  value 
with  the  result  that  ad  valorem  duties,  based  on  such 
an  estimated  value,  will  be  high  or  low  at  his  discretion. 
When  the  bill,  now  before  your  Committee,  was  being 
debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member 
of  Congress  said, 

“The  bill  is,  after  all,  a  protect! ve-tariff 
measure  and  if  it  errs  at  all,  the  error  is  on 
the  side  of  protection”. 

If  it  becomes  recognized  and  conceded  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  present  tariff  bill  is  intended 
to  afford  a  high  degree  of  protection,  then  customs 
offiicals  and  appraisers  will,  whenever  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  doubt,  be  sure  to  resolve  that  doubt  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  estimated  value  and  basis  of  valuation. 
Such  instances  will  offer  innumerable  opportunities  for 
appraisers  and  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department,  an 
administrative  branch  of  our  Government,  to  raise  tariff 
duties  arbitrarily  at  their  own  discretion  and  without 
any  opportunity  for  judicial  review  by  a  judicial  tribunal 
even  though  an  injustice  has  been  done. 

V.  Diplomacy  Can  Solve  Such  Difficulties 
As  Exit  in  Determining  Foreign 
Values 

Proponents  of  “United  States  Value”  as  the  basis 
for  assessing  ad  valorem  duties  allege  that  investiga¬ 
tions  in  foreign  countries  have  been  hampered  because 
of  actual  or  threatened  international  difficulties.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  whatever  difficulties  of  this  nature  where 
encountered  in  foreign  countries  were  confined  almost 
solely  to  France.  In  March  of  this  year,  an  official 
communication  was  received  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
effect  that  France  is  most  desirous  of  resuming  former 
Customs  relations.  Since  there  is  a  possibility  that 
such  difficulties  as  have  existed  in  the  past  may  be 
overcome  through  the  mutual  cooperation  of  both 
France  and  the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  similar  difficulties,  which  may  arise  in  the  future 
between  our  country  and  other  nations,  can  also  be 
solved  through  international  negotiations. 
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Section  336:  ** Equalization  of  Competitive 
Conditions* 

Section  336  introduces  into  our  policy  of  assessing 
duties  an  entirely  new  element  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tariff  legislation  by  providing  as  an  administrative 
rather  than  as  a  legislative  measure,  that  the  President 
in  his  discretion  with  the  aid  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
may  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  an  inequality  in 
competitive  conditions  as  between  the  imports  to  this 
country  and  our  own  domestic  manufactured  goods. 

This  is  an  attempted  determination  by  theory  rather 
than  of  fact  and  vests  in  the  Executive,  with  reliance 
largely  upon  the  advice  of  an  administrative  division  of 
the  government,  a  discretionary  power  to  fix  duties, 
which  power  has  heretofore  been  jealously  guarded  as 
the  sole  prerogative  of  Congress. 

Under  the  authority  delegated  by  this  section,  the 
President  is  empowered  to  change  the  basis  of  valua¬ 
tion  from  the  foreign  or  export  value  to  the  American 
Selling  Price,  and  the  President  is  further  authorized 
to  proclaim  such  ad  valorem  rate  or  rates  of  duty  based 
upon  such  proclaimed  American  Selling  Price  as  in 
his  judgment  are  shown  by  an  investigation  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  equalize  such  differences  in  competition. 

It  is  further  provided,  however,  that  “In  no  case  shall 
the  total  decrease  of  such  rates  of  duty  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  rates  expressly  fixed  by  statute”.  In  the 
case  of  a  change  of  base,  however,  with  limitation  of 
decrease  to  50%,  there  may  be  and  no  doubt  would  be 
in  many  cases  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty 
in  dollars  and  cents  in  excess  of  50%. 

In  addition,  the  clause,  “In  no  case  shall  the  total 
decrease  of  such  rates  of  duty  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  rates  expressly  fixed  by  statute”,  does  not  impose 
upon  the  executive  the  Congressional  direction  nor  the 
duty  to  decrease  by  any  percentage  the  existing  rate 
of  duty,  even  though  the  Executive  may  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion  have  changed  the  base  from  foreign  to  domestic 
base  of  valuation. 

Our  Association  questions  the  wisdom  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  section  336  of  this  Tariff  Bill  which  grants 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  an  executive  officer 
of  our  Government,  the  power  under  certain  conditions 
to  proclaim  the  American  Selling  Price  as  the  basis 
for  assessing  ad  valorem  rates  of  duties  on  imported 
commodities.  We  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  not  delegate  this  authority  to  any 
executive  officer  of  our  Government,  but  rather  that  the 
subject  of  basis  of  valuation  of  tariff  l^slation 
should  always  be  a  matter  of  legislative  rather  than 
executive  order.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  time 
in  our  future  history,  this  power,  invested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  present  Bill,  may  be  used  to  place  an 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  merchandise  not  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Congress  and  in  so  doing  any  President 


would  be  exercising  authority  which  is  legally  granted 
to  him  under  this  Bill. 

American  Selling  Price  is  virtually  the  American 
V'aluation  Plan  of  assessing  ad  valorem  duties.  The 
American  \’aluation  Plan  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber  Act  in  1922  and  was  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  rejected  then. 

At  that  time  an  eminent  government  official  and  an 
outstanding  authority  on  tariff  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  said  in  referring  to  an  exhaustive  investigation 
made  as  to  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  obtain¬ 
ing  real  American  prices  on  imported  products  in  the 
market ; 

“The  advocates  of  American  Valuation  ex¬ 
pected  this  investigation  to  demonstrate  be¬ 
yond  doubt  the  desirability  of  this  proposal. 

On  the  contrary  the  facts  brought  out  by  this 
investigation  demonstrated  conclusively  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  breaking  completely  with  the 
present  practice  of  valuation  in  our  customs 
service.” 

This  same  tariff  authority  further  stated: 

“The  second  plan,  that  of  assessing  ad  valor¬ 
em  duties  on  the  American  selling  price  of  the 
imported  articles,  was  abandoned  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unstable  basis  for  assessing  duties 
growing  out  of  the  importers’  profits  when 
selling  in  the  American  markets.” 

We  are  opposed  to  any  wide-spread  adoption  of 
the  American  Selling  Price  as  a  basis  of  valuation  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

1.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  American  consuming  public. 

2.  It  would  substantially  raise  prices  on  ail 
commodities  thereby  raising  the  cost  of 
living  without  compensatory  advantages  to 
a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

3.  It  would  add  to  the  difficulties  already  en¬ 
countered  in  executing  our  tariff  laws. 

4.  It  would  add  to  the  government  expense 
of  tariff  administration. 

5.  It  would  seriously  injure  American  export 
trade. 

6.  It  would  destroy  the  comparability  of  all 
statistical  data  with  regard  to  volume  of 
imports. 

7.  It  would  result  in  serious  disturbance  to 
American  business. 

8.  It  would  bring  about  a  chaotic  state  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
American  merchants  in  buying  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  consumer. 
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Would  Injure  Our  Foreign  Trade 

If  United  States  V’alue  be  substituted  for  foreign 
\-alue  or  export  value  for  a  large  niunber  of  commodi¬ 
ties  which  we  purchase  abroad,  this  change  in  base  will 
result  in  a  virtual  embargo  in  many  instances  because 
the  price  at  which  these  commodities  can  be  sold  in 
.\merican  Markets  would  be  prohibitive.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  any  wide-spread  change  in  base  from  foreign 
valuation  would  be  injurious  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  rightfully  stated,  “we 
cannot  hope  to  sell,  where  we  are  not  willing  to  buy”. 
Foreign  nations  lacking  gold  with  which  to  buy  our 
products  can  trade  with  the  United  States  only  so 
long  as  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  payment  a  certain 
amount  of  their  products.  If  foreign  goods  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  American  Markets  because  of  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariff,  American  goods  will  undoubtedly  be 
shut  out  of  foreign  markets  by  the  adoption  of  retalia¬ 
tory  measures  which  will  result  in  the  reduced  pur¬ 
chasing  of  our  exports. 

In  1924  the  export  value  of  semi-manufactured  and 
manufactured  products  from  the  United  States  was 
$2,198,720,000;  in  1928  the  export  value  of  semi-manu¬ 
factured  and  manufactured  products  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $2,975,898,000,  or  an  increase  of 
35%  during  that  period  of  time.  These  figures  do  not 
include  manufactured  food  stuffs,  crude  food  stuffs, 
crude  materials  nor  agricultural  products,  which  have 
been  exported  from  the  United  States  during  this  per¬ 
iod.  They  do  point  out  very  clearly,  however,  that  the 
volume  of  export  business  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  ccwnmercial  life  of 
our  nation. 

-\s  further  proof  of  the  growth  of  sales  of  Ameri¬ 
can  made  products  in  foreign  countries  and  of  the  ever¬ 
growing  importance  of  our  export  trade,  the  Hon. 
Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  stated  on 
.A.pril  1,  1929,  that  our  exports  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1929,  increased  in  volume  $151,- 
000,000,  or  20%  over  the  volume  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  1928.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  total  volume  of 
e.xports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  of  1929  was  $916,000,000  as 
compared  with  $764,500,000  during  the  corresponding 
two  months  of  1928,  the  largest  ever  exported  during 
the  first  two  months  of  any  year,  except  during  the  war 
years  and  those  immediately  following,  when  prices 
were  far  higher. 

Secretary  Lamont  further  stated  at  that  time,  “The 
most  notable  point  is  that  this  gain  in  exports  was  not 
at  all  due  to  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  exceptionally 
large  export  of  some  crude  product  or  exceptional  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  of  major  commodities. 

“It  was  primarily  the  result  of  immense  exports  of 
advanced  manufactured  goods.  The  class  of  finished 


manufactures  accounted  for  a  gain  of  $109,000,000  out 
of  the  total  increase  of  $151,000,000.  Exports  of  fin¬ 
ished  manufactures  were  valued  at  $432,000,000,  or  over 
one-third  more  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1928.  These  are  commodities  the  exportation  of  which 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  American  industry  and 
skill  and  the  energy  of  .\merican  exporters. 

“The  biggest  item  of  finished  manufactures  and  also 
the  one  which  shows  the  g^reatest  gain  is  that  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks  and  other  products  of  the  automotive 
industry.  These  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $105,- 
400,000,  or  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $650,000,000  annu¬ 
ally,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  $500,000,000  in  1928. 

“A  few  commodities  outside  of  this  group  of  fin¬ 
ished  manufactures  also  show  marked  increases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1928.  Com  exports  during  the  two  months 
were  nearly  four  times  greater  in  value  than  during  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  and  in  fact  were  equal  to 
four-fifths  of  the  total  for  all  twelve  months  of  1928. 
Com  during  most  recent  years  has  not  been  an  im¬ 
portant  export,  but  the  present  conditions  are  peculiar. 

“Our  export  of  apples  during  these  two  months  has 
been  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  corresponding  per¬ 
iod  the  year  before.  This  gain  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  apple  crop  of  1927  was  small,  while  that  of 
1928  was  somewhat  above  normal,  but  it  also  reflects 
a  growing  popularity  of  .American  apples  in  European 
markets.” 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  a  table  made 
public  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  showing  the  in¬ 
creases  in  the  value  of  exports  in  millions  of  dollars 
for  some  of  the  principal  commodities  exported  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1929,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  exports  for  the  same  months  in  1928.  It 
should  be  especially  noted  that  Secretary  Lamont 
pointed  out  in  making  public  these  figures  that  the 
bulk  of  the  increases  shown  are  due  to  shipment  of 
larger  quantities  and  not  to  advance  in  prices. 

1928  1929 

Automobiles,  parts,  etc.  . .  .$  66,000,000  $105,400,000 


Com  . 

5,400.000 

20,500,000 

Fruits  and  preparations _ 

17.700.000 

27.800,000 

Apples . 

Refined  oils  (largely 

3700.000 

11,100,000 

gasoline,  etc.) . 

68,400,000 

77.200,000 

Copper  . 

28.100.000 

35.500.000 

Cotton,  unmanufactured  . . 

141.800,000 

149,000,000 

Agricultural  machinery  .... 

15.900,000 

23.000.000 

Steel  mill  products . 

12,100.000 

18,100.000 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

13.300,000 

19700.000 

Cotton  Manufactures . 

15,600,000 

20700,000 

Electrical  machinerv . 

13700.000 

17,100,000 

Iron  and  steel  advanced  .... 

12700,000 

15.900.000 

Automobile  casings . 

4.700.000 

7.000,000 
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Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  due  to  improved  management  methods,  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  the  development  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  estimated,  has  been  increased  in  the  last  decade 
to  a  degree  that  at  the  present  time  this  capacity  is  25 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  consumptive  capacity  of  our 
country.  It  is  readily  admitted  by  leading  United  States 
industrialists  and  economists  that  our  expKjrt  busines.®, 
has  become  a  vital  necessity  to  the  continued  prosperity 
of  our  country  and  anything  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  capacity  of  foreign  countries  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  exportable  surplus  would  react  adversely 
against  American  Industry  and  therefore  should  be 
avoided. 

Retaliatory  Measures  Being  Considered 
By  Other  Countries 

Already  reports  are  being  received  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  of  intimations  of  reprisals  of  one  sort  or  another 
if  a  tariff  bill  is  enacted  by  the  United  States  which 
would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  the  products  of  other 
countries  from  our  markets. 

While  no  one  can  question  the  right  of  our  country 
to  enact  tariff  legislation  without  interference  from 
‘oreign  nations,  nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  with  ‘ 
whom  we  trade  have  already  expressed  their  opinions 
as  to  how  the  Tariff  Bill  now  being  considered  may 
affect  the  economic  life  of  their  countries  with  a  result¬ 
ing  effect  upon  .American  industries  and  our  exp>ort 
trade,  and  injustice  to  American  labor  and  the  .\meriF 
can  farmer.  We  feel  these  facts  should  be  brought 
officially  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  chief  concern  to  the  present  administration  that  the 
United  States  promote  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  This  position  on 
the  part  of  our  present  administration  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  commended  by  leading  industrialists,  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers  and  economists  of  our  countr\^ 

Canada  intimates  that  any  tariff  legislation  which 
would  set  up  a  tariff  barrier  would  make  it  impossible 
for  her  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Waterways.  The  Great  Lakes — St.  Law¬ 
rence  Waterways  is  an  important  part  of  President 
Hoover’s  farm  relief  program.  It  is  believed  that  the 
development  of  this  route  would  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  prove  an  offset  to  the  10-cent  differential  in  favor 
of  Canadian  over  United  States  export  wheat. 

An  eminent  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  .A.merica  in  May 
of  this  year,  pwinted  out  that  Canada  now  is  the  largest 


foreign  customer  of  the  United  States,  purchasing  last 
year  a  total  of  $826,000,CKX)  of  American  products, 
while  selling  the  United  States  but  $493,000,000  in 
Canadian  products.  At  that  time  he  intimated  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Canada  to  adopt  appropriate 
measures  to  adjust  its  economic  life  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  which  the  tariff  adjustments  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  impxtse  upon  her. 

A  cablegram,  dated  June  5th  brought  news  from 
Paris  that  at  their  annual  meeting  the  presidents  of 
French  chambers  of  commerce  representing  500  cham¬ 
bers  voiced  their  protest  against  the  Tariff  Bill  now 
being  considered,  and  called  up)on  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  every  measure  to  place  the  French  tariff 
on  a  retaliatory  basis. 

These  representatives  of  French  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  institutions  have  also  called  up)on  Belgium  and 
other  Eurof)ean  countries  “whose  economic  future  is 
endangered  by  the  present  American  Tariff  Bill,  which 
constitutes  an  insurmountable  wall  to  the  majority 
of  European  produced  merchandise”  to  oppose  the  in¬ 
ordinate  increases  provided  for  in  the  Bill  before  your 
Committee. 

Advices  have  already  been  received  from  Argentina 
stating,  “People  in  the  United  States  should  understand 
that  insurmountable  tariff  walls  erected  against  our 
products  will  inevitably  diminish  our  purchasing  power. 
The  present  tariff  outlook  is  anything  but  cheerful”. 
It  has  furthermore  been  reported  that  Argentina  is 
seriously  considering  an  embargo  on  American  motor 
cars. 

Representatives  of  the  Government  of  Bermuda  have 
already  voiced  their  protest  against  the  pending  tariff 
bill  to  the  United  States  Department  of  State.  They 
have  pointed  out  that  "Bermuda’s  large  imports  from 
the  United  States  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  Bermuda 
vegetables  imported  by  the  United  States”.  Any  cir¬ 
cumstances  tending  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Bermuda  growers,  as  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
vegetables  most  assuredly  will,  must  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  volume  of  American  agricultural  and  other 
products  imported  by  that  country,  particularly  upon 
those  articles  for  the  use  of  Bermuda  vegetable  growers. 

Dispatches  from  Berlin  recall  the  fact  that  the  Dawes 
Committee,  and  also  the  Agent  for  Reparations  in  his 
memorandum  of  October,  1927,  held  that  tariffs  may 
be  an  obstacle  to  transfers,  as  they  tend  to  check  Ger¬ 
man  exfKjrt  trade.  If  tariffs  of  other  countries  check 
exports,  they  will  also  retard  imports  into  Germany. 
If  tariffs  are  reduced,  German  imports  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ports  will  grow.  This  is  shown  in  practice  by  the  results 
of  the  recent  Franco-German  commercial  treaty.  The 
treaty  reduced  import  duties,  and  many  countries  en¬ 
joying  most-favored-nation  treatment  benefitted.  The 
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For  instant  O.K.  and 

complete  charge  control 

Department  Stores 
are  choosing  National 
0»  K.  Charge  Phones 


Among  the  stores  which  have  chosen  this  system 


J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

Walker’s  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

Broadway  Department  Store, 

Los  Angeles 

C.  F.  Hovey  Co.,  Boston 
M.  Goldenberg,  Washington 
The  Palais  Royal,  Washington 
W.  M.  Burdine’s  Sons,  Miami,  Fla. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Rothschild  &  Co.,  Chicago 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Younker  Bros.,  Inc.,  Des  Moines 
Davidson  Bros.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
Crowley-Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
Herpolsheimer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 
The  Dayton  Co.,  Mmneapolis 


WHY  STORES  CHOOSE 
THIS  SYSTEM 

1.  Gives  much  faster 
service. 

2.  Better  control  over 
charge  purchases. 

3.  Does  not  mar  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  store. 

4.  Costs  less  to  operate. 

3.  More  economical  to 
install. 


L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneapolis 

The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Elder  &  Johnston  Co.,  Dayton 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton 

The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo 

Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  Portland 


The  H.  P.  King  Co.,  Bristol,  Tenn, 

The  John  Gerber  Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Blauner’s,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Auerbach,  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Smith  &  Welton  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond 

Rhodes  Department  Store, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
CANADA 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Co., 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  Vancouver 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  Victoria 

The* Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Montreal 

Dupuis  Freres,  Ltd.,  Monttanl 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Sii.v  you  sJTc  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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result  was  not  only  an  increased  export  of  German 
goods,  but  also  an  increase  in  imports. 

On  March  22nd  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  received  a  communication  from  the  Government 
of  Persia  protesting  against  a  tariff  bill  that  would 
destroy  the  friendly  commercial  relations  between  the 
New  and  Old  World. 

Press  dispatches  indicate  that  through  diplomatic 
channels  our  Government  is  receiving  official  commu¬ 
nications  from  other  nations  setting  forth  the  adverse 
effects  which  the  Tariff  Bill,  now  being  considered  by 
your  Committee,  will  have  upon  the  economic  life  of 
these  countries  and  protesting  against  the  inordinate 
increases  provided  for  in  this  Bill,  as  well  as  thi  con¬ 
cealed  increases  which  will  result  from  any  wide-spread 
change  in  base  of  levying  ad  valorem  duties. 

Alleged  Under  Valuations  Have  Been 
Very  Much  Exaggerated 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  those  desirous  of 
bringing  about  a  change  in  base  for  levying  ad  valorem 
duties  from  foreign  valuation  to  United  .States  value 
or  the  American  selling  price  has  always  been  that  there 
is  serious  undervaluation  in  the  invoices  of  goods  im¬ 
ported.  This  argument  was  made  much  of  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  1922  Tariff  Law  and  the  contention  that 
it  was  a  very  prevalent  practice  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  Association.  It  was  found  upon  actual 
investigation  at  that  time  that  the  number  of  appeals 
from  the  values  contained  in  the  invoices  or  arrived  at 
by  the  appraiser  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was 
further  found  that  a  large  number  of  these  appeals  did 
not  represent  questions  of  undervaluation  but  other 
matters  having  to  do  with  details  of  getting  the  goods 
through  the  Customs  House.  In  fact,  information  com¬ 
ing  from  authoritative  sources  indicates  that  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  entries  are  intentionally 
undervalued.  And  as  further  evidence  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Courts  in  the  decisions  of  thousands  of  cases 
that  these  undervaluations  were  manifest  clerical  errors. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  what  may  appear  as 
an  attempt  at  undervaluation  is  in  reality  a  lower  price 
on  foreign  merchandise  caused  by  a  change  in  market 
conditions  abroad;  or  through  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  buyer  of  foreign  markets  and  market  conditions 
which  enables  him  to  secure  merchandise  at  lower  prices 
than  one  not  so  well  informed ;  or  lower  prices  may  be 
obtained  because  a  large  quantity  order  is  placed;  or 
American  merchants  possessed  of  keen  business  fore¬ 
sight  and  knowledge  of  merchandise  trends  may  place 
orders  in  dull  seasons  and  hence  obtain  a  lower  price 
from  manufacturers  whose  industries  are  thus  kept  in 

^  active  operation  than  they  could  hope  to  obtain  while 

their  industries  are  being  operated  at  a  peak  load.  These 

j  practices  are  not  peculiar  to  purchasing  in  foreign  mar- 

i 

j 

I: 
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kets  but  are  resorted  to  every  day  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trading  in  our  domestic  markets  and  are  regarded 
as  ethical,  business  like  and  legal. 

Our  Association  does  not  believe  that  any  radical  or 
wide-spread  change  in  the  basis  of  valuation  will  serve 
as  a  panacea  for  attempts  at  undervaluation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  go  on  record  in  this  Brief  as  con¬ 
demning  without  reservation  any  and  every  attempt 
which  may  be  made  to  undervalue  a  shipment  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  Government  of  revenue  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  the  law.  We  believe  that 
deliberate  cases  of  undervaluation  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so  if 
all  cases  of  intentional  undervaluation  are  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  our  Government  and  severe  penalties 
imposed  upon  the  guilty  parties. 

Conclusion 

In  view  of  the  considerations  set  forth  in  this  Brief, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  respectfully 
and  urgently  petitions  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  so  modify 
Section  402-B  of  the  Tariff  Bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  the  decision  of 
the  appraiser  as  to  basis  of  valuation  to  the  end  that  the 
basis  of  valuation  may  not  be  arbitrarily  deternlined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  administrative  officer 
of  our  Government.  Unless  this  provision  is  modified 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  founded  will  be  threatened  because  leg¬ 
islation  will  appear  upon  our  statute  books  granting  to 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  the  right  to 
interprete  and  execute  the  law  without  affording  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  any  redress  before  a  judicial  body. 

May  we  point  out  again  to  the  members  of  your 
Committee  that  Section  402-B  of  the  Tariff  Bill  now 
being  considered  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
not  only  supreme  judicial  but  also  executive  authority 
in  the  administration  of  the  tariff.  Furthermore,  we 
question  the  constitutionality  of  this  Section  wherein 
property  rights  of  American  citizens  are  involved  with¬ 
out  affording  any  redress  in  the  courts.  Moreover,  it 
tends  to  set  up  governmental  bureaucracy  in  Washing¬ 
ton  which  may  usurp  autocratic  powers  in  interpreting 
and  administering  tariff  legislation,  and  which  will  be 
a  source  of  expense,  delay,  and  inconvenience  to  citi¬ 
zens  residing  in  all  sections  of  our  country,  if  all 
appeals  from  appraisers’  decisions  as  to  basis  must  come 
before  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  and  not 
before  Judges  of  the  United  States  Customs  Court  as 
now  provided  for  as  to  matters  of  valuation. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  any  wide-spread 
change  from  the  foreign  valuation  basis  of  levying 
duties  will  increase  the  landed  cost  of  merchandise  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  Ameri- 
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appearing  elsewhere  in  this  Brief. 

We  should  like  again  to  remind  the  members  of  your 
Committee  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Section 
402-E  for  differences  of  opinions  of  appraisers  in  differ¬ 
ent  ports  in  determining  the  basis  of  valuation  with  the 
result,  that  such  differences  will  most  certainly  lead 
to  confusion,  embarrassment,  and  discrimination  among 
merchants  and  will  prove  costly  to  the  consuming  public. 
We  need  hardly  point  out  the  ever  present  danger  of 
error  on  the  part  of  appraisers  in  their  attempts  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  basis  of  valuation  no  matter  how 
scrupulous  and  conscientious  they  may  endeavor  to  be 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  humanly  impossible 
that  appraisers,  no  matter  how  carefully  selected  and 
trained,  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  and  authori¬ 
tative  information  to  enable  them  to  estimate  values  and 
determine  the  comparability  of  similar  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic  merchandise  for  thousands  of  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  some¬ 
thing  like  8000  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities 
are  enumerated  in  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act,  but  in 


actual  schedule  are  split  into  a  considerable  number  of 
sub-classes,  and  even  these  sub-classes  themselves  are 
split  into  many  items  so  that  it  would  be  physically  im¬ 
possible  for  appraisers  to  render  opinions  which  must 
be  based  upon  form,  style,  quality  of  workmanship, 
manufacturing  process,  variability  of  uses  and  material 
contents  in  trying  to  determine  the  similarity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  connection  with  setting  a  basis  of  valuation. 
The  liability  of  error  without  due  redress  in  the  courts 
is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  stress  this 
point  further. 

We  wish  to  voice  our  opposition  to  that  provision  of 
Section  336  of  the  Tariff  Bill  which  delegates  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  power,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  to  change  rates  of  duties  and  to  adopt 
American  Selling  Price  as  the  basis  of  valuation  by 
proclamation.  This  provision  gives  to  an  Executive 
officer  of  our  Government  the  power  to  alter  at  his 
discretion  the  entire  basis  of  valuation,  which  is  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  duties  are  levied.  We  feel 
that  any  radical  changes  in  valuation  basis  should  be 
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The  old  Lifting  principle  as  applied  by  Modern  Management 


The  most  interesting  fact  about  Modern 
Management  is  that  its  logic  is  as  old  and 
as  so  as  the  hills. 

With  Archimedes,  2000  years  ago,  it  says, 
today,  “Give  me  a  place  to  stand,  and  the 
right  levers,  and  I  will  move  the  world.” 

With  vision,  based  on  dependable  facts  and 
figures.  Modern  Management  makes  for  it¬ 
self  the  “place  to  stand.”  And  it  leans  on  its 
levers.  With  sound  Organization,  Research, 


Budget  Control,  System,  Order,  it  lifts  with 
ease  and  precision  its  ever-increasing  load 
of  greater  and  greater  accomplishment. 

To  assist  Management  in  the  right  selection 
of  these  most  effective  tools  cf  business  is 
the  service  of  Modern  Accountancy.  It 
contributes  the  resources  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  to  developing 
the  lifting,  saving,  economic  practice  of 
"leaning  on  the  lever.” 
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made  the  subject  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  not  as  the  result  of  recommendations* 
of  an  administrative  body  to  an  executive  without  ju¬ 
dicial  review  thereof. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  your  Committee  to  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  foreign  value  has  been  the  ac¬ 
cepted  basis  of  levying  duties.  Under  that  basis  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  people  of  this  country,  beginning 
with  practically  no  pursuits  other  than  the  tilling  of  the 
soil,  to  develop  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the 
established  industries  of  Europe  to  the  point  where 
American  industries  to-day  dominate  the  world.  For¬ 
eign  valuation  to-day  affords  that  same  ample  degree 
of  protection  and  possibility  of  operation  that  it  has 
during  the  many  years  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 


growth  of  our  country.  Why,  then,  imperil  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  by  experimenting  with  a  new  basis 
of  value,  the  effects  of  which  are  most  certain  to  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  commercial  life  of  our  nation,  and 
which  will  very  likely  tend  to  destroy  the  harmonious 
trade  relations  which  we  as  a  nation  enjoy  to-day  with 
other  countries  of  the  world;  and  further,  by  substi¬ 
tuting  confusion  for  certainty  will  seriously  disturb 
our  domestic  industries,  imperil  the  employment  of 
American  Labor,  and  impair  the  prosperity  which  we 
now  enjoy  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman, 
Tariff  Committee,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

June  11,  1929. 


Store  Owners  Telegraph  Approval 


A  list  of  representative  stores  of  the  country  who 
wired  their  approval  and  support  of  the  action  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  on  the  Brief  on  Administrative  Pro¬ 
visions  Provided  for  in  Sections  336,  402-B  and  E  of 
Bill  H.  R.  2667  as  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Qeveland,  O. 

Carl  Herzfeld,  Vice  President,  Herzfeld,  Phillipson 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

C.  C.  Block,  President,  Block  &  Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria, 

111. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rorabaugh  Brown  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Herman  P.  Lieber,  President,  Board  of  Directors, 
Merchants  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  D.  Lewis,  President,  The  A.  T.  Lewis  and  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Polsky  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Maurice  Spector,  President,  The  Blum  Store,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


F.  W.  Evans,  President,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  M.  Mayfield,  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  D.  Corley,  Vice  President,  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  McL.  Radford,  President,  The  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Hale  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  E.  Eastman,  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton,  President,  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albert  D.  Hutzler,  The  Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more  Md. 

McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  H.  Burchfield,  Vice  President,  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.  F.  Iszard  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Wasson  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lew  Hahn,  President,  Hahn  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

C.  H.  Strong,  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Geo.  A.  Phillips,  President,  The  Palace  Store  Co., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continued  on  page  412 
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Burroughs 

typewriter  Bookkeepind 

Machine 


LEDGER 


COMPLETE  DATE 
Requires  only  one 
key  depres^on 


combines 

Typewritten 

Description 

with 

Automatic 

Operations 


Hating 


I  TYPEWRITTEN  I 
DESCRIPTION 
Written  OB  MaBdard 
I  typewriter  keyboard  | 


DRESS  ^ 
SCARF  I 
ELECTRIC 
CASH 
IRON  RETURNED 
DRESS  CLAIM 
^FUME 

GLOVES 

SET 


CHARGES  AND 
CREDITS 
Printed  and  add* 
ed  (or  subtracted) 
by  Adding 
Macnine  Section 


BALANCE 
Printed  by  de* 
pression  of  only 
one  key 
(No  copying 
from  aials) 


In  one  operation,  writes  statement,  ledger 
and  full  width  journal  with  typewritten 
description.  Most  of  the  operations  are 
automatic,  resulting  in  faster  and  more 
accurate  billing  at  less  cost. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  a 


demonstration  on  your  own  work. 


Study  These  Nine  Features 


1  Automatic  alignment  of  fig-  A  Closed  account  automati-  ^  Credit  balance  automati- 

•  ures — dollars  under  dollars,  cally  designated  with  sym-  4  •  cally  printed  in  red  and 

cents  under  cents.  bol  designate  with  symbol  ^'CR’^. 

2.  ^“een“olIimns!*“*“****“  ^  K  AutomaUc  punctuation  of  8.  E**®**^®  carriage. 

amounts. 

3  Errors  in  key  depressions  Q  A  fast  electric  adding,  listing 

•  may  be  corrected  before  ^  Balances  and  totals  printed  and  subtracting  machine 

amount  is  printed  or  added  by  VF*  with  one  key  depression.  for  proof-listing,  general  addi- 

depressing  only  one  key.  (No  copying  from  dial^.  tion,  and  so  on. 
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Formula  For  Finding  the  Percentage  of  Metal 
Weighting  In  Silk  Merchandise. 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 


The  formula  l)elow  will  be  useful  to  stores  having 
laboratories,  for  the  determination  and  reporting  of 
metallic  weighting  in  silks.  This  procedure  is  followed 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  and  is  a  standard 
formula  of  practice  in  laboratories  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry. 

Two  ways  of  reporting  the  results  of  a  weighting 
test  is  given  because  Method  A  reports  the  actual  per¬ 
centage  of  weighting,  while  Method  B  (the  method  used 
in  the  manufacturing  trade)  reports  only  the  weighting 
increase  over  the  silk  in  the  gum  and  does  not  include 
the  amount  of  metallic  weighting  which  replaced  the 
gum  boiled  off  in  the  finishing  operations.  An  allow¬ 
ance  of  20%  is  an  arbitrary  percentage  recognized  in 
the  industry  as  lieing  the  approximate  amount  of  gum 
boiled  out  of  silk  in  weighting  and  finishing. 

Laboratory  Procedure  for  Determining  Fiber 
Composition  of  Weighted  Silk  Merchandise 

Step  1 — Dry  the  sample  of  finished  fabric  (at  least 
1  gram)  at  105"  centigrade  to  constant  weight. 
Step  2 — Boil  the  sample  to  250  c.c  distilled  water  for 
to  1  hour  to  remove  water-soluble  finishing 
materials. 

Step  3 — Dry  the  sample  at  105°  centigrade  to  constant 
weight.  Loss  of  weight  represents  water-soluble 
matter. 

Step  4 — Work  the  sample  for  20  minutes  in  100  c.c. 
of  2%  hydrofluoric  acid  solution  (made  by  dilut¬ 
ing  11  c.c.  commercial  hydrofluoric  acid  to  400 
c.c.  with  distilled  water)  warmed  to  60°  centi¬ 
grade. 


Step  5 — Rinse  with  distilled  water. 

Step  6 — Work  sample  for  20  minutes  in  a  2%  solu¬ 
tion  of  soda  ash  warmed  to  60°  centigrade. 

Step  7 — Rinse  with  distilled  water. 

Step  8 — Dry  sample  at  105°  centigrade  to  constant 
weight.  Loss  of  weight  is  metallic  weighting. 

Step  9 — Check  completeness  of  de-weighting  by  ashing 
sample  and  determining  weight  of  mineral  residue. 

More  than  2%  of  ash  indicates  that  de-weight- 
ing  is  incomplete  and  procedure  should  be  repeated 
on  fresh  sample. 

Two  samples  of  fabrics  are  de- weighted  and  the 
average  of  the  two  reported. 

Percentage  of  water  soluble  matter  is  reported  as 
based  upon  finished  weight  of  fabric,  bone  dry. 

Percentage  of  metallic  weighting  is  reported  as ; 

(A)  — Calculated  upon  gray  weight  of  silk 
fiber,  bone  dry.  An  allowance  of  20% 
for  gum  boiled  off  is  made  in  calculating 
gray  weight  of  silk.  This  result  gives  the 
actual  percentage  of  metal  weighting  in 
the  fabric. 

(B)  — Based  upon  finished  weight  of  fabric, 
bone  dry.  This  result  does  not  include 
restored  weight  in  metal  added  to  the 
fabric  in  place  of  gum  boiled  off.  The 
present  standards  adopted  for  the  trade 
is  based  on  this  basis  of  reporting  weight¬ 
ing  content. 
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Caheen  Bros.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  N.  B.  Blackstone  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Broadway  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Coulter  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  B.  H.  Dyas  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jacoby  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Parmelee  Dohrmann  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Myer  Siegel  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Walker’s,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dey  Brothers  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

B.  S.  Armstrong,  President,  The  Mabley  &  Carew 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Emery  Bird  Thayer  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Wm.  H,  Hager,  Hager  &  Brother,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Geo.  B.  Knowlton,  The  E.  A.  Knowlton  Company, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

H.  D.  McEwen,  President,  McEwen,  Halliburton 
Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Goldstein  Brothers,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Donald  Hearn  Cowl,  President,  James  A.  Hearn  & 
Son,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Money 
Centralized 
is  Easily 
Controlled 


Centralize  the  Control  of  Your  Money 


It  ^ODERN  business  efficiency  de- 
mands  centralized  control  of  sales 
and  funds.  It  demands  better  selling, 
speedier  sales,  specialization  which  can 
be  gained  only  by  speedily  centralizing 
sales  in  the  hands  of  expert  cashiers  and 
authorizers. 


its  gross  sales  are  measured  in  thousands 
or  millions,  Lamson  Store  Systems  have 
contributed  their  full  measure  of  useful¬ 
ness — they  have  speeded  sales,  safeguard¬ 
ed  profit  and  increased  the  selling  effi¬ 
ciency  of  salespeople. 

There  is  a  service  problem  in  your 
For  more  than  50  years,  Lamson  has  store  that  Lamson  can  solve.  Our  Store 
been  supplying  centralized  control  to  Service  Representative  in  your  section 
representative  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  will  be  glad  to  call  and  discuss  it  with 
world.  Whether  a  store  employs  a  you.  Why  not  invite  him  in?  It  will 

force  of  10  people  or  5,000-  whether  incur  no  obligation. 


Salesf'copU-  have  more  time 
to  sell  when  working  zvith 
a  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube 
System. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY.  Syracuse.  New  York 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


I  AM^DN  STORE  SYSTEMS 

^  speed  Sales  ^ Safeguard  Profit 
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Coordination  and  Planning  Stressed 

Continued  from  page  380 


Ready-to-Wear  Meeting — In  the  ready-to-wear  meet¬ 
ing  Russell  Ratigan,  who  presided,  gave  emphasis  to 
the  desirability  of  a  more  ojien  and  frank  discussion  of 
the  problem  with  which  the  ready-to-wear  industry  is 
faced.  The  importance  of  cooperative  effort  was  given 
further  emphasis  by  Edwin  Marks  in  his  address  on 
“The  Effect  of  Silk  Weighting  on  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Industry”,  in  which  he  blamed  to  some  degree  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  the  present  status  of  the  silk  weighting  prob¬ 
lem.  “The  average  garment  buyer  knows  little  about 
textile  and  cares  less.  The  fact  that  weighting  silk  is 
now  so  well  adapted  to  use  in  garments,  is  the  basic 
cause  of  the  practice  of  over-weighting  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  chargeable  directly  to  the  retailer”. 

Size  and  Fit — The  whole  problem  of  size  and  fit  in 
ready-to-wear  and  its  effect  upon  alteration  costs  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  very  analytical  discussion  in  a 
paper  presented  by  Miss  R.  Brewster.  It  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  of  opinion  as  brought  out  by  discussion, 
that  a  check-up  of  garments  as  they  go  into  stock  by  in¬ 
spection  and  by  trying  them  on  forms  is  the  best  way  to 
decrease  alteration  costs  and  return  by  customers. 

Checking  Fashion — The  importance  of  checking 
fashions  by  counts  at  different  stages  was  emphasized 
by  Miss  Katherine  Casey  in  her  talk  on  “Checking  the 
Registration  of  Profitable  Fashion”.  A  fashion  is 
either  profitable  or  it  is  unprofitable  and  it  is  important 
that  each  division  be  given  its  proper  emphasis  if  it  is 
to  result  in  a  profit  to  the  store.  She  urged  a  more 
analytical  approach  to  the  problem  of  fashion  testing 
and  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  between  fashionists 
and  buyers. 

The  ready-to-wear  meeting  clearly  demonstrated  the 
merit  of  a  more  open  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
problem  facing  this  industry  and  the  benefits  which 
can  be  derived  from  an  oix;n  forum  at  a  Convention. 

Ready-to-Wear  Accessories  Meeting — Those  who 
attended  the  ready-to-wear  accessories  meeting  were 
given  little  reason  to  doubt  that  these  lines  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  importance  as  a  means  of  getting  additional  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit.  Victor  Ziminsky,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  gave  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  present  status 
of  accessory  merchandise  and  its  possible  future. 

An  effective  means  of  plotting  the  advertising  budget 
was  outlined  by  Nathan  Rosenfeld.  W.  C.  Macey 
outlined  the  benefits  to  lie  derived  from  a  thorough 
merchandise  review.  The  merchandise  review  “is  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  department’s  health  and  is  based 
on  past  practice  and  a  plan  for  the  season  to  come”. 

Inspires  Study — In  a  talk  on  the  “Principles  of 
Accessory  Merchandising”,  Miss  Josephine  Sutton  laid 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  promoting 
high  price  lines  early  in  the  season,  best  selling  lines 
at  the  height  of  the  season,  and  lower  price  lines  after 
mass  selling  ends.  After  Frank  Vorenberg  challenged 
this  plan  open  discussion  brought  out  that  the  problem 
is  an  individual  one  liased  u])on  each  store’s  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

This  meeting  was  an  exceptionally  constructive  one, 
and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  be¬ 


ginning  of  a  real  study  and  discussion  of  accessories 
merchandising. 

The  attendance  at  the  divisional  meetings  was  far 
alK)ve  expectation  and  a  strong  interest  in  the  discussion 
was  maintained  throughout  the  sessions.  Many  re¬ 
quests  were  registered  for  a  repetition  of  these  division¬ 
al  meetings  at  succeeding  conventions,  and  plans  are 
under  way  to  organize  these  meetings  as  a  regular  part 
of  future  Conventions  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Convention  Miss  Joseph¬ 
ine  Sutton  gave  very  definite  facts  to  substantiate  the 
conclusion  reached  in  one  of  the  earlier  sessions  that 
accessories  are  increasing  in  importance.  A  survey  of 
a  group  of  specialty  stores  show  that  accessories  consti¬ 
tuted  41  per  cent  of  the  total  business,  and  the  net 
profit  on  accessories  was  one  half  of  one  percent  more 
than  on  the  garment  department.  The  change  in  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  garment  has  increased  the  need  for 
accessories,  and  they  should  be  strongly  promoted  in 
order  to  capitalize  upon  the  potential  profit  which  is 
available. 

Customer  Analysis — In  his  paper  on  “Selling  Your 
Present  Customers  More”,  Mr.  Twomey  emphasized 
the  desirability  of  making  an  intelligent  customer  analy¬ 
sis  in  order  to  do  a  better  job  of  selling.  He  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  present  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  loss  of  sales  and  net  profit  due  to  a  hap¬ 
hazard  approach  to  the  whole  problem  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

An  important  part  of  the  final  session  was  the  paper 
on  “Turning  This  Year’s  Errors  Into  Next  Season’s 
Profits”  presented  by  Ralph  Goldsmith,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  paper  by  Frank  Neely.  The  paper  and  the 
discussion  which  followed,  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  rei)eating  last  year’s  success  and  avoiding  last  year’s 
errors.  The  best  way  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
is  to  use  last  year’s  experience  as  a  basis  for  future 
operations. 

Case  Method — “How  the  ‘Case  Method’  Works  in 
Retailing”  was  outlined  by  Dr.  Charles  I.  Gragg  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  at  Har¬ 
vard  University.  He  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
approaching  every  problem  in  business  by  breaking 
it  down  into  its  component  parts,  weighing  each  factor 
and  on  its  merits  reaching  conclusions  with  all  elements 
of  personal  bias  and  prejudice  eliminated. 

Analysis  and  Records — The  theme  of  the  last  in¬ 
dividual  sessions  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
was  merchandising  to  consumer  demand.  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  session  was  sounded  by  Edward  R.  Mitton 
in  his  talk  on  “Analysis  and  Effective  Use  of  Merchan¬ 
dise  Control  Records”  when  he  said  “Run  your  records, 
don’t  let  records  run  you”. 

Intelligent  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  records  are 
necessary  for  effective  merchandise.  A  store  must 
guard  against  pushing  the  best  seller  too  far,  or  the 
specialty  store  will  get  the  business.  The  discussion 
of  Mr.  Mitton’s  paper,  led  by  Neil  Petree,  contributed 
much  constructive  material  to  the  subject  of  merchan¬ 
dise  control. 
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'I'he  paper  on  “Departmental  Color  Coordination” 
presented  by  A.  G.  Jarvis,  painted  a  very  definite  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  lack  of  color  coordination  now  existing  re¬ 
sulting  in  60  per  cent  of  the  customers  having  to  go 
elsewhere  to  complete  the  ensemble.  He  outlined  a 
concrete  plan  for  better  coordination  and  indicated  the 
part  that  each  executive  must  play. 

The  subject  of  "Fashion  Testing  and  Following 
Through  on  Successes”,  a  paper  by  Israel  Himelhoch, 
gave  rise  to  a  very  constructive  discussion,  led  by 
John  B.  Swinney.  Mr.  Himelhoch  stressed  the  point 
that  although  many  buyers  failed  to  follow  up  reorders 
closely,  some  of  the  smallest  shops  reorder  again  and 
again,  they  minimize  markdowns,  increase  turnover 
and  give  a  real  service  to  customers. 

On  the  whole  the  talks  and  discussions  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  were  extremely  constructive  and  heli)ful  to 
those  present.  The  joint  session  clearly  demonstrated 
that  certain  problems  of  vital  importance  to  retail  store 
operations  can  better  be  discussed  in  the  open  forum  of 
the  convention  room  than  in  the  store  itself,  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  a  continuance  of  the  joint  meeting 
at  future  conventions. 


Pension  Pkin  in  the  Retail  Trade  \ 

Continued  front  patjc  396  j 

about  $1,200;  and  on  retirement  after  say  35  years  of 
service  in  this  salary  class  an  income  for  life  of  about  ' 
$900  a  year.  These  figures  are  not  exact,  and  of  course 
as  the  pay  increases  so  the  contributions  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  increase;  but  they  give  a  fair  notion  of  a  practica¬ 
ble,  workable  retirement  plan  concerning  itself  mainly 
with  young  women,  many  of  whom  remain  to  retire. 

The  circumstances  of  business  vary  so  much  econ-  ; 
omically,  socially,  financially  that  I  am  not  undertaking  1 
to  discuss  the  mechanism  of  the  operation  of  Retire¬ 
ment  Plans ;  and  while  I  have  appreciated  the  interest 
that  was  indicated  by  your  invitation  to  address  you,  j 
I  shall  go  away  content  and  I  shall  feel  that  the  invita-  ; 
tion  has  been  wholly  justified  in  result  if  I  leave  with 
you  the  one  thought  that  every  business  everywhere,  ' 
young  or  old,  that  fails  to  charge  its  current  operating  I 
costs  with  the  retirement  allowances  that  will  inevita-  I 
bly  be  payable,  is  fooling  itself.  j 

.\nd  no  business  is  rich  enough  to  do  that. 


Vital  Factor 

Ability  to  Produce  and  Consume 

“After  all,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  not  in  its 
individual  forturnes  nor  its  gold  reserve,  but  in  its 
ability  to  produce  and  consume  and  we  are  all  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  this  ideal  accomplishment.  In  a  general 
way,  as  a  result  of  an  aftermath  l)rought  about  by  the 
World’s  War,  it  would  seem  that  in  many  industries 
the  nation  is  over-produced  and  the  product  under¬ 
consumed.  Consequently,  there  should  ])e  brought  into 
play  every  possible  form  of  attraction  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  merchandise,  regardless  of  what  it  is,  to  unlock 
the  existing  consumption  market.” 

John  C.  McKcon  of  Laird,  Schober  &  Co. 


Tl^HEN  your  merchandise  takes  to 
^  the  open  road  it  needs  insurance 
protection  for  the  hazards  of  transpor¬ 
tation  are  always  present. 

Through  its  Inland  Transportation 
Department,  the  America  Fore  Group  of 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  furnishes 
shippers  with  that  necessary  protection. 
Together  with  other  sound  stock  fire 
insurance  companies  it  is  safeguarding 
against  loss  of  merchandise  enroute. 

It  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  you  in  safeguarding  the 
distribution  of  your  products  over  land, 
water  and  through  the  air. 


American  E\gle 
0/k  Continental 
Fideuty-Phenix 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane, 

ERNEST  STURM, CK<xirma.n  of  tho  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Presidant 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  ''America  Fore"  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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Application  of  Mental  Alertness  and  Aptitude  Tests 

Continued  from  page  384 


shelf  to  work  on.”  When  the  subject  has  finished  the 
test,  the  examiner  says,  ‘‘Now  look  it  over  and  make 
sure  it  is  just  as  you  want  it”,  the  subject  is  then 
allowed  to  make  any  changes  he  desires. 

Rating — The  test  is  rated  on  the  basis  of  complete¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  classification,  a  three-fold  classi¬ 
fication  based  on  shape,  size  and  design  of  emblem 
being  rated  good,  a  two- fold  classification  fair  and  on 
single-fold  classification  or  none,  poor. 

This  test,  as  simple  as  it  is,  helps  to  select  individ¬ 
uals  with  a  sense  of  orderliness  and  arrangement  and, 
together  with  the  other  two,  has  proved  a  valauble 
aid  to  the  employment  interviewer.  We  have  prepared 
similar  batteries  of  tests  for  other  jobs,  varying  in 
nature.  Our  office  jobs  are  so  complex  that  we  have 
a  large  number  of  tests  used  for  various  purposes ;  for 
example  the  tests  for  simple  routine  clerical  workers 
in  the  Adjustment  Bureau  include,  in  addition  to  the 
intelligence  and  arithmetic  tests,  very  simple  tests  of 
speed  and  accuracy  in  a  simple  paper  and  pencil  sit¬ 
uation.  The  test  for  a  typist  however  would  include 
an  actual  test  in  tvping  as  well.  For  this  we  use  the 
Thurstone  test. 

The  level  at  which  individuals  may  be  employed  de¬ 


pends  entirely  on  the  special  needs  of  the  department 
to  which  they  are  going  and  the  market  supply  of  t5rp- 
ists.  Another  type  of  job  which  is  specialized  but 
unskilled  is  that  of  merchandise  wrapper.  In  testing  for 

Charts  2  and  3 


NlweenScores  in  StxfclMiidrmais  Unn^lndiviikui  Anan^ennb 
inDmartment. 

3-ReladDobetwenScammSto(k1est2ndGood.lmtiattve  in  Department 


/hich  individuals  may  be  employed  de-  Continued  on  page  418 

Charts  4,  5  and  6  show  standards  on  some  tests  and  batteries  for  various  jobs. 


CHART  -1— TEST  NORMS 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Speed  Accuracy 

Speed 

Accuracy 

Speed 

Accuracy 

Cashier’s  arithmetic  . 

18-22 

12-17 

0-11 

Merchandise  control  arithmetic  . 

10 

8-9 

0-7 

Marker’s  arithmetic  . 

12-14 

8-11 

0-7 

Acct’s.  Payable  arithmetic  . 

.  16-18 

11-15 

0-10 

Number  cancellation . 

....  3'  30"  0 

3'  31"- 

1-2 

4'  36" 

3& 

&  under 

4'  35" 

&  over 

over 

Address-copving  . 

.  3'  &  0 

3'  1"- 

1-2 

4' 6" 

3& 

under 

4'  5" 

&  over 

over 

T  13  . 

...  3' 15"  0 

3'  16"- 

1-2 

4'  31" 

3& 

&  under 

4' 30" 

&  over 

over 

Card-sorting . 

.  2'  4" 

2'  5"- 

3'  11" 

&  under 

3'  10" 

&  over 

Pins . 

.  8'  & 

8'  1"- 

10' 31" 

under 

10'  30" 

&  over 

Healv  Completion  II . 

.  73  & 

52-72 

51 

over 

&  under 

Number-filing  . 

.  2'  5"  0 

2'  6"- 

1-2 

3'  43" 

3& 

&  under 

3'  42" 

&  over 

over 

Alphabet-filing . 

.  7'  5"  0 

7'  6"- 

1-2 

11' 1" 

3& 

&  under 

ir 

&  over 

over 

Till  test . 

.  161/5" 

16-2/5"- 

20" 

below 

19-4/5" 

&  over 
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Based  on  years  of  experience  and  a  wide  knowledge  attained  through  careful 
investigation  of  the  country’s  larger  retail  stores,  KARDEX  has  prepared  the 
following  pamphlets.  Each  is  highly  instructive. 


Automatic  Buying  for  Staple 
Merchandise 
Ready-to-Wear  Control 
Price  Line  Control 
Yard  Goods  Control 
Warehouse  Control 
Hosiery  Control 
Furniture  Control 
Men’s  Clothing  Control 
Shoe  Control 
Corset  Control 
Reserve  Stock  Control 
Men’s  Furnishings  Control 
Count  of  Stock  Control 
Weekly  Inventory  Control 


Write  for  these  pamphlets.  They  are  oj 
particular  interest  to  you.  Mail  your 
request .  .  .  today ! 


Kardex  Visible  'Records 

Rwemington  R.and 

BUSINESS  S  E  RVI  C  E  iNC. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  “Principal  Cities 
Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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CHART  5 

Name  . 

T est  R€Uings 

1.  Intelligence  Quotient 

Job  Aptitude 
Observations  of  Behavior 

Grasp  of  Instructions 

2.  Speed 

Attention 

3.  Accuracy 

Attitude 

4.  Arithmetic 

Ease  of  Performance 

5.  Dexterity 

System 

6.  Legibility 

7.  Learning 

8. 

General  Impressions  and  Remarks 

9. 

CHART  6 
TEST  BATTERIES 


Executive  Positions 
Training  squad  T  S 
Section  manager  S  M 
Desk  clerk  BAD 
Otis 

Cashier’s  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
Address-copying 
Healy  PC  II 

Receiving  supervisors  R  M  X,  R  M  S 

Otis 

Marker’s  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
Address-copying 
Pins 

Clerical  Positions 

1.  Merchandise  Control  CMC 
Otis 

Merchandise  control  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
Address-copying 
Card-sorting 


2.  Accounts  Payable  C  P  G,  C  P  R 
Otis 

Accounts-payable  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
Address-copying 

3.  File  Clerk  C  F  F 
Otis 

Cashier’s  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
Address  copying 
Number  filing 
Alphabet  filing 

4.  General 

Non-selling  contingents  N  M  N 
Receiving  platform  RPR 
Receiving  mail  order  ROW 
Purcliase  audit  C  P  O,  C  T  O 

Tests  for  Number  4 

Otis 

Cashier’s  arithmetic 
Number  cancellation 
Address-copying 

5.  Delivery'  Entry  Clerk  DIE 
Number  cancellation 
Address-copying 
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this  job  we  use  the  ordinary  intelligence  test,  but  add 
also  some  tests  of  dexterity;  the  O’Connor  Peg  Test, 
a  card  sorting  test,  a  complex  sorting  test,  and  a  num- 
l)er  finding  test  on  which  we  give  three  trials. 

Charts  4,  5,  and  6  show  the  standards  on  some  of  our 
tests  and  the  batteries  used  for  various  jobs. 

Our  tests  for  sales  people  are  still  in  the  process  of 
development.  We  believe  that  the  sales  situation  pre¬ 
sents  only  a  few  possibilities  for  measurement  by  tests, 
these  being;  the  ability  to  learn  stock  location;  the 
ability  to  remain  calm  and  give  customary  service  un¬ 
der  pressure;  an  alertness  and  activity  of  mind;  the 
ability  to  follow  simple  system  instructions  accurately, 
and  perhaps  the  ability  to  elaborate  one’s  ideas  about 
merchandise. 

What  our  conclusions  will  l>e  in  respect  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  these  tests  remains  to  be  seen.  We  plan 
an  intensive  study  of  their  value  in  a  selected  group 
of  departments  for  the  coming  year. 

Psychograph — In  all  our  work  on  the  development 
of  tests,  we  have  aimed  toward  the  establishment  of 
batteries  of  measures  which  would  give  a  profile  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  individual’s  degree  of  ability  in  various 
I)erformances.  This  “psychograph”  has  the  advantage 
of  presenting  in  detail  the  capacities  of  the  person, 
the  particular  respects  in  which  he  is  deficient  and 
those  in  which  he  is  proficient.  This  forms  an  excellent 
l)asis  for  selection  as  well  as  for  individual  training. 


This  procedure  is  in  accord  with  our  general  concept 
of  the  function  of  tests  and  is  especially  helpful  in  an 
organization  where  a  psychiatric  viewpoint  toward 
placement  and  employment  has  been  developed.  In 
every  case  where  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  series  of  re¬ 
actions  of  a  similar  nature,  we  have  based  our  ratings 
on  the  series  rather  than  on  any  one  especially  designed 
measure.  This  method  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
foot-rule  testing  methods  by  which  we  might  give  a 
fifteen-minute  test  and  so  rule  out  on  its  basis  about 


CHART  7 

Relation  between  Intelligence  and  Interest 
in  Marking 


rwii  •  •  rro*l  '7^'  ^ 

Ihis  IS  Mver-Lipt 


// 

It  is  the  new  Kimball  Pin  Ticket  that  has  received  such  a  remarkable  reception- 
and  the  reasons : 

Pins  haw  perfectly  round  attached  tips. 

Cannot  harm  finf^ers  or  delicate  fabrics. 

No  sharp  ftoints  to  fear,  .so  quickest  to  attach. 

Stronft,  slender  pins  fastened  firmly  to  ticket. 

Pins  have  finish  as  smooth  as  /Hilished  silver. 

Just  fflide  through  the  goods. 

Cannot  catch  or  pull  a  thread. 

If  you  have  not  seen  ^^Silver-tipt'\  write  us  for  samples. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Kstahlishetl  1876 

3*7  WEST  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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90  per  cent  of  our  applicants  and  keep  on  only  some 
10  per  cent  who  fulfill  our  single  standard  of  judgment. 
With  that  method,  used  in  a  plant  having  perhaps  300 
people  at  the  same  job  all  day  long,  day  in  and  day  out, 
some  measure  of  success  may  l)e  expected  and  an  im¬ 
pressive  statistical  ct»rrelation  obtained.  No  one  test  can 


CHART  S 

Distribution  of  i^es  Amon^ 
Stockmen  intheKecei>nn^  Department 

- — - - 


[igr 


possibly  give  the  same  degree  of  information  or  an 
equal  degree  of  assistance  to  the  interviewers’  analysis 
of  an  individual  as  can  be  secured  from  a  well-chosen 
lottery  of  tests. 

Laboratory  Methods  —  Our  conception  of  tests  is 
that  while  they  are  important  measures  of  certain 
capacities  they  cannot  adequately  be  used  as  diagnostic 
measures  in  themselves.  They  must  always  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fairly  accurate  laboratory  methods  which 
can  be  used  to  assist  in  the  study  of  individual  per¬ 
sonality  make-up.  The  concept  of  the  whole  being 
something  different  from  the  sum  of  all  its  component 
parts  is  not  a  new  one  and  in  no  field  is  it  as  import¬ 
ant  to  recognize  this  as  in  the  well  rounded  study  of 
human  beings  which  should  be  made  before  they  are 
accepted  for  and  placed  on  jobs.  For  upon  the  expert 
analysis  of  the  applicant  and  the  exact  knowledge  of 
the  job  successful  employment  depends. 


crtARid 
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A  Textbook  on  Retail  Selling 

By  Helen  Rich  Norton 

A  Review 


Miss  Norton.  Employment  Manager  for  Women  of 
Halle  Brothers’  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  form¬ 
erly  Associate  Director,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service 
Education,  Boston  Massachusetts.  Miss  Norton  is  a 
member  of  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  is  active  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  Miss  Isabel 
Craig  Bacon  says:  “This  book  is  written  with  a  fine 
understanding  of  educational  methods  and  procedures, 
and  contains  not  only  good  text  material  but  valuable 
exercises,  together  with  questions  and  courses  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Miss  Norton  outlines  the  history  of  her  work  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years’ 
experience  in  the  field  of  retail-store  education.  Al¬ 
though  written  primarily  for  students  of  retail  selling 
in  high  schools,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  main,  the 
text  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  store  groups. 
In  a  further  attempt  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
book,  the  problems  and  conditions  of  small  as  well  as 


large  stores  have  been  considered  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  material  that  is  applicable  to  organiza¬ 
tions  of  both  types.’’ 

The  text  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  retail 
selling  course  includes  regular  work  in  actual  stores 
throughout  the  year,  this  practical  experience  bearing 
the  same  vital  relation  to  the  course  that  laboratory 
work  does  to  a  science.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  the  subject  and  for  suggestions  regarding 
ways  of  cooperating  with  local  stores,  the  teacher  is 
referred  to  Chapter  XI  in  Commercial  Education  in 
Secondary  Schools’’  edited  by  Professor  Harry  D. 
Kitson  of  Columbia  L^niversity  and  published  by  Ginn 
&  Company. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  textbook  on  Retail  Selling 
by  Miss  Norton  just  issued  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  will  find  ready  acceptance  as  it  is  suited  for 
use  in  school  classes  for  retail  store  workers,  and 
^ually  well  suited  for  use  by  Educational  Departments 
in  stores. 
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A  Flexotile  Floor 

WHY 


APPEARANCE: — Flexotile,  is  a  manu¬ 
factured  Marble  as  contrasted  with  the  form 
in  which  nature  furnishes  us  Marble  and  with¬ 
out  the  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of  the 
product  nature  gives  us.  Flexotile  permits  the 
regulating  and  adjusting  of  color  and  texture 
to  minor  detail  and  exacting  specification  so 
that  the  most  delicate  tints  are  obtained.  Any 
color  or  combination  of  colors  can  be  produced 
with  Flexotile. 

INSTALLATION:  — Flexotile  is  the  most 

easily  installed  of  any  floor  material.  It  is 
applied  in  plastic  form  directly  over  your  pres¬ 
ent  floor  by  our  own  skilled  workmen  who  work 
outside  of  regular  store  hours  with  absolutely 
no  disturbance  of  your  business — all  areas  in¬ 
stalled  one  night  being  available  for  regular 
sales  usage  the  following  morning  at  opening 
hour.  \  section  of  the  entire  floor  is  laid 
nightly,  and  an  entire  main  floor  area  is  com¬ 
pletely  laid  in  approximately  two  weeks.  .\t 
closing  time  in  the  evening  a  section  of  the 
area  is  cleared  of  movable  fixtures  and  the 
floor  is  laid.  In  the  morning  the  fixtures  are 
replacetl  and  no  space  is  ever  closed  off. 


SERVICEABILITY: -Flexotile.  being 
entirely  composed  of  Marble  without  Nature’s 
imperfections,  will  never  wear  out  even  in  the 
aisles  of  most  severe  usage. 

IMPORTANT  PROPERTIES: -Flex¬ 
otile  is  Fireproof,  Easily  Cleaned,  and  Easy 
to  Walk  and  Work  On,  High  in  Reflection  of 
Light,  Non-Slippery  even  when  Wet,  and  adds 
atmosphere  to  your  store  obtained  in  no  other 
way. 

EXISTING  FLOOR  LEVELS:  —Instal¬ 
ling  a  Flexotile  floor  does  not  interfere  with 
existing  floor  levels  at  stairways,  elevators,  or 
entrances.  Flexotile  is  laid  flush  with  these 
elevations. 

COST :  —  Flexotile  Floors,  completely  in¬ 
stalled,  are  very  low  in  cost  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  but  a  minimum  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  prepare  your  present  floor  to  re¬ 
ceive  Flexotile.  Flexotile  Floors  cost  originally 
far  less  than  any  other  hard  surface  floor,  and, 
as  expressed  by  former  users,  are  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  they  have  made  in  their  store. 


INVESTIGATE: — inspect  Flexotile  installations  made  in  stores  in  your  vicinity.  Request  us 
to  send  you  samples  for  your  consideration.  Our  Engineering  Service  of  inspecting  your  building 
is  at  your  service  entirely  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

CHICAGO  FLEXOTILE  FLOOR  CO. 

CONWAY  BUILDING 

111  West  Washington  Street 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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the  tax  law.  We  believe  that  with  the  elimination  of 
the  war  and  excess  profits  taxes  there  is  no  longer  need 
for  a  sales  tax  with  all  of  its  complexities  and  with  its 
admitted  burden,  particularly  on  unprofitable  business. 
Further,  a  sale  tax  would  be  tremendously  difficult  to 
administer.  There  would  necessarily  have  to  he  an 
exemption  of  small  businesses. 

The  adoption  of  a  permanent  scientific  tax  plan  with 
a  flexible  application  of  rates,  such  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  with  a  common  tax  on  business  would  l)e  de¬ 
cidedly  better  than  a  tax  on  sales,  even  though  such  a 
tax  should  be  on  the  total  sales  of  a  business  and  not 
on  the  sales  by  items. 

.'Vccording  to  it,  all  those  who  receive  $30,000  or  less 
in  wages,  will  benefit  by  an  increase  of  33-1/3%  in  the 
earned  income  credit  for  the  rate  which  applies  to  them 
is  increased  8-1/3%  to  33-1/3%,  this  increase  of 
8-1/3%  being  33-1/3%  of  the  present  rate  allowed. 
The  rate  in  the  credit  to  the  higher  brackets  of  our 
graduated  scale,  of  course,  increases  much  more  than 
in  the  lowest  bracket  of  $30,000  but  this  measure  of 
increases  must  l)e  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  very 
high  surtaxes  which  increasing  income  has  to  pay. 

The  significant  factor  is  the  last  column  in  the 
schedule  which  shows  the  percentage  of  the  deduction 
to  the  taxes  before  reduction.  This  column  shows  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  brackets,  a  reduction  in 
credit  of  5-1/3%  between  the  first  and  the  third,  of 
approximately  12%,  and  between  the  first  and  fourth  of 
16%.  In  this  schedule,  or  rather  in  the  principle 
which  the  Committee  lielieves  the  schedule  discloses, 
there  is  also  a  very  imjx)rtant  factor  in  the  amount  of 
allowance  as  credit  over  the  present  credit,  which  on  the 
same  basis  as  we  have  used,  (a  married  man  with  no 
dependents)  shows  an  actual  increase  in  the  earned  in¬ 
come  credit  of  $166.00,  in  the  first  step  of  $30,000;  of 
$941.00  at  the  $50,000  step:  of  $1,725  at  the  $75,000 


step ;  and  of  $2,320.00  at  the  $100,000  step.  Of  course 
the  deduction  l)etween  these  steps  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  salary  received.  The  deduction  is  a  liberal 
one,  and  the  Committee  thinks  that  should  the  principle 
of  a  graduated  earned  income  credit  be  adopted  along 
the  line  of  our  schedule,  jierhaps  the  steps  of  income 
closer  together,  and  with  the  rates  applying,  closer 
together,  the  credits  resulting  would  remove  any  present 
necessity  for  the  consideration  of  a  revision  of  the 
middle  brackets  of  the  surtaxes. 

Permanent  Tax  Plan 

The  Committee  has  .  consistently  advocated  to  the 
Congress  the  establishment  of  a  simple,  scientific,  per¬ 
manent  tax  plan,  based  on  an  expectation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  need  of  $3,000,000,000  in  revenue  per  year.  It 
has  Ijeen  a  consistent  opjK)nent  of  such  tax  revision  as 
necessitates  the  rewriting  of  the  law  and  of  the  Reg¬ 
ulations.  It  still  lielieves  that  the  Congress  should 
seriously  consider  the  fixation,  working  on  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  need  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  refining  the 
present  law  but  not  changing  it,  providing  for  flex¬ 
ibility  on  a  percentage  basis.  If  there  is  an  available 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  that  surplus  should  l)e  added  to 
the  amount  which  it  is  estimated  the  tax  plan  will  yield 
for  the  year.  If  the  total  is  10  p)er  cent  less  than  is 
necessary,  no  tax  revision  would  be  needed.  Taxes 
would  be  returned  according  to  the  scientific  plan 
adopted  and  according  to  the  Regulations.  Ten  per  cent 
would  be  added  in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
available  for  tax  reduction,  plus  the  anticipated  revenue, 
should  show  an  amount  10  iier  cent  in  excess  of  that 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  then  the  tax¬ 
payer  would  deduct  10  per  cent  from  his  return,  figured 
on  the  basic  law  and  the  basic  Regulations. 


New  Sales  Promotion  Officers 

Elected  at  Joint  Convention,  June,  1929 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Lois  B.  Hunter,  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  New  York. 

Kenneth  Collins,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Walter  S.  Hamburger,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Beatty  Stevens,  The  Broadway  Department  Store, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Several  years  in  New  York  City  Department  Store.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  personnel,  expense  control,  purchasing 
of  supplies  and  complete  store  operation.  Married,  age  40, 
available  immediately.  Will  go  anywhere.  G-21-29. 


Training  for  Leadership 

The  training  courses  for  sujtervisors  used  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  industrial  companies  are  out¬ 
lined  in  considerable  detail  in  a  recent  bulletin  “Fore- 
main  Training  Plans”.  A  limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  bulletin  are  available  without  charge  to  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by  writ¬ 
ing — Policyholders  Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Although  this  report  covers  supervisory  courses  in 
manufacturing  and  public  service  organizations,  it  is 
suggestive  as  to  method  and  principle.  The  personal 
qualities  to  be  developed  for  leadership  are  similar  in 
all  types  of  business. 


